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DO THOUGHT-COURSES PRODUCE THINKING?! 


JOSEPH M. THOMAS 
University of Minnesota 


Recently I had the privilege of listening to a talk by an enthusi- 
astic young pediatrist on the subject of “Infant Feeding.” After 
the customary denunciation of the use of patented milk products 
in place of ‘‘the kind mother used to make,” he pointed out that 
the increase in rachitis and many other diseases of infancy was due 
to the fact that parents and physicians had overemphasized the 
idea of a special diet for children. In ‘“‘the good old days,” espe- 
cially in the homes of the middle and poorer classes, the mother 
used to hold the youngest child (of course there were always several) 
on her lap during her own mealtime and offer it a little of every- 
thing of which she herself partook. Although the giving of tea 
or coffee to babes in arms could not be commended, the general 
practice resulted in the child’s getting a varied diet which included 
those coarse vegetables which it needed so much for its proper 
development. The new dietary for children aimed to combine the 
effective elements of a specialized single food and the unrestricted 
sharing of the table of their elders. 

I have set forth the ideas of this physician at some length, not 
to give free medical advice to parents, actual or prospective, of 
young children, but because I believe that we have here a striking 


* A paper read before the college section of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, in Chicago, November 26, rgr5. 
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analogy to the most recent development in the field of composition 
work in our colleges. Are not the so-called “thought-courses,” 
or “‘courses in ideas,” a reaction against the specialized intellectual 
regimen for college Freshmen, and a substitution therefor of a 
maturer diet? Are not, in other words, our instructors taking 
Freshmen on their laps and sharing with these academic infants the 
strong food that satisfies their own appetites in such quantities as 
may be assimilated, or rather swallowed ? 

I may say that it is not my intention at this time or in the space 
allotted to me to answer the general question as to the practicality 
of these courses. I desire simply to present certain problems that 
have occurred to me concerning them, in the hope of stimulating a 
fruitful discussion of the larger issue. Although I realize that in 
raising such questions I am throwing myself to the academic 
lions to make a pedagogical holiday, I do so in the proper spirit of 
martyrdom. 

When we analyze the assumptions either expressed or implied 
which underlie the setting up of definite courses of reading or of 
study for composition work and the labeling of them as ‘‘thought- 
courses”’ or ‘‘ courses in ideas,” we find that they resolve themselves 
into three definite criticisms of the prevalent method. The first 
is the almost universal dictum of all who speak or write on the 
subject that “the old methods of teaching composition are unsatis- 
factory.” The second is that our present courses do not induce 
thinking, or at best but scattered, inefficient thinking. The third 
is that the general tendency is to emphasize form or a formal cor- 
rectness at the expense of content or any originality of idea. 

It is not my purpose to defend the older methods of teaching 
composition, but I cannot pass over these criticisms in silence. 
Perhaps I may be allowed to quote what I have already said on 
another occasion: 

If I were called upon to defend theme-writing, I should minimize those 
points so often emphasized whenever the subject is discussed. Ability to spell, 
to punctuate, to paragraph properly, to use words with propriety and accuracy, 
is no slight accomplishment. But after all, these are only means to an end. 
Any teacher who considers training in these to be his principal function is 
likely to find his work rather a dreary burden and to become an uninspired and 
uninspiring drudge. Theme-writing in its more important aspects aims 
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primarily to develop imagination, accurate observation, and logical, coherent 
thinking. Without these there can be no writing or speech worthy of serious 
attention. 


In our ideals, at least, those of us who cling somewhat tenaciously 
to “‘antiquated notions” are at one with these pioneers of a new 
method. 

There lie on my desk, as I write, six volumes designed by their 
editors to furnish the material for this new approach to composition. 
One consists of a selection of controversial essays discussing the 
more general problems of science, politics, sociology, and religion. 
Two are made up of essays dealing with various phases of college 
work and college life. ‘The others combine in a judicious mixture 
essays in both of these fields. 

These books differ from the volumes of selections which are 
ordinarily placed in the hands of students for study in two respects: 
The first is that the material is chosen, not primarily because it 
illustrates any definite rhetorical methods, but rather because it 
presents problems, the discussion of which is expected to stimulate 
the student to thought along the same lines. As one preface 
expresses it: “‘Composition can be taught more effectively with 
ideas rather than with literary models or set exercises as the point 
of departure.” The second difference is that the ignoring of various 
literary types and methods enables the authors to present a more 
or less homogeneous body of material designed to encourage pro- 
gressive thinking about a definite set of problems. This is intended 
to enable “the writer of themes to proceed from one discussion to 
another logically resulting discussion, accumulating thought instead 
of writing himself out in rather scattered and casual efforts.” 

In the preface to one of these volumes is a frank confession which 
in a measure states their point of departure. It is that “‘teachers 
of English are frequently obliged to go hunting for subjects.”” We 
all must admit, I suppose, that the most difficult task in teaching 
composition effectively is the finding of subjects about which stu- 
dents have any information and which may be made sufficiently 
interesting to evoke any desire to write upon them. If any editors 
are able to present in a single volume material for a year which 
meets both of these requirements, we should be their everlasting 
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debtors. My criticisms are directed not so much against the 
general idea as against the manner in which it has been worked out. 
In raising these issues it should be distinctly understood that I am 
considering the availability of these essays for Freshman courses, 
as the editors announce that their books were prepared for that 
purpose. 

The ineffectiveness, if not worse, of so much of our college teach- 
ing of Freshmen is due to the fact that the average instructor seldom 
realizes that Freshmen are only three months out of high school, 
and further, that he has rarely had any experience in teaching high- 
school students. He speaks rather scornfully of them as children, 
and then assumes that by some miracle they have achieved the 
intellectual stature of manhood and womanhood during the summer 
vacation that intervenes before they enter college. We ignore the 
fact that mental adolescence is a longer process than the physical. 
I constantly recall the observation of a former student who said 
of one of his teachers: “He is a great teacher because he realizes 
that college students are for the most part, no matter what their 
pretensions, only boys and girls.” I have little patience with 
““babying”’ methods in college teaching, but at least we ought to 
beware of attempting to erect a towering superstructure on a 
foundation of shifting sands. 

It seems rather futile to expect that Freshmen shall reflect 
intelligently or have ideas of their own on “the more fundamental 
and far-reaching movements of thought of our times” or ‘‘the 
nature of a college and the students’ relation to it” before they have 
any acquaintance with the facts on which sound generalization 
must be based. What they need is stimulation to observe more 
closely and more accurately than they are accustomed to do, to 
reflect on the particular problems of conduct which confront them, 
and to try to reach intelligent conclusions concerning them instead 
of following blindly the conventions of the crowd. It is in this 
manner that they will arrive at a sound philosophy or ethics, rather 
than by discussing the problem of free-will or the nature of God. 
Mr. Crothers in one of his essays speaks ironically of the contem- 
porary method of teaching as follows: ‘‘ Nowadays they hold that 
geography, like charity, should begin at home, so the first thing is 
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to make a geodetic survey of the back yard. By the time they work 
up to the fact that the earth is a planet, the pupils have learned so 
many other things that it makes very little impression on their 
minds.” It is not, however, beyond reason to suppose that a 
knowledge of one’s own mental back yard may be of equal service 
with speculation concerning the planets in their flight. 

The statesman of the street corner and the philosopher of the 
streetcar, whose contempt of facts is equaled only by their ignorance 
of them, are perhaps the greatest obstacles to any intelligent progress 
in a democracy. ‘Mastery of a vocabulary of abstract generaliza- 
tions is a cheap and often effective substitute for thinking. No- 
where is the function of language to conceal thought more happily 
demonstrated.”’ There is no student in composition who presents 
a more baffling problem to the teacher than the one who has 
acquired a glib facility in the use of abstract terms and notions, 
but who has little conception of the facts on which they are based. 
Superficiality is no less a deterrent to real honest thinking than 
triviality. We complain constantly because our students have 
been taught to talk about the characteristics of our great writers, 
to speak of the mysticism of Keats, the nature philosophy of 
Wordsworth, the romanticism of Byron, without ever having read 
the works of these writers. I conceive that there is at least an 
equal danger in leading them to discuss the general problems of 
college life without any experience of it, or the more complex 
problems of politics and philosophy and religion without prelimi- 
nary discipline in the elemental notions which underlie them. 

If I may be permitted to state my last general objection rather 
frankly, I should say that I can see no reason for expecting Fresh- 
men to think fruitfully on these questions when there is so little 
evidence that their instructors ever have done so. It is an axiom 
of teaching that the quickest way to learn a subject is to offer a 
course in it. I have little doubt that the adoption of one of these 
texts in any college would prove of immense educative value, but 
it would be the instructors who would primarily be benefited. 
It might not be a bad idea to prescribe such a text as Fulton’s 
College Life, Its Conditions and Its Problems or Rice’s College and the 
Future for study by the entire faculty, and to ask them to answer 
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the question ‘What is a college for?” or to justify the curriculum 
they have established. Iam sure that if this ever became a general 
practice we should soon have a Hague tribunal of college professors 
passing resolutions against the ‘‘cruel and inhuman” punishments 
of college authorities. 

The differing content suggested for these courses by the various 
types of volumes gives rise to specific questions concerning them. 
If we consider those books the aim of which is to orient the student 
in the theories of economics, politics, sociology, philosophy, and 
religion, we may well ask where we are to find the man equipped 
to teach intelligently such a survey course of the various fields of 
knowledge. If we assume, however, with the editors that the 
primary purpose is to raise questions rather than to answer them, 
and furthermore that each instructor will select only those fields 
for which his own preparation has fitted him, we may ask further 
why, if special training is needed by the teacher for an approach 
to these problems, is it not also essential to the student? To illus- 
trate by a specific case: On the surface, one of the simplest of these 
essays and one which touches most directly the common experiences 
of us all is William James’s The Will to Believe. And yet to anyone 
who reads this essay with any background of philosophic discipline 
it raises, by implication at least, such fundamental questions as 
the nature of truth and error, of belief and doubt, of reality, of 
knowledge, that one wonders what would be the beneficial result 
of its study by an untutored instructor and a class untrained in 
philosophic speculation. 

If we are answered by the statement that no attempt is to be 
made to answer questions that may be raised, that the chief value 
of such a study is to awaken the student’s curiosity, to act as a 
provocative of wider interests, to serve as a method of approach 
to the various fields of collegiate study, we may well question our- 
selves whether we are preparing students for their future courses 
in history, politics, and philosophy in the right way. Are we ren- 
dering a real service to the students themselves or to the teachers 
in these other fields? The student who elects work in politics 
because his interest has been aroused in the abstract questions con- 
cerning popular government finds that he is required to take a 
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series of courses studying various forms of government as a pre- 
requisite to the course in political thought. We all deprecate the 
increasing intolerance of students toward disciplinary courses. It 
is certainly an open question whether we are not fostering this 
spirit by raising questions which a student cannot hope to have 
answered until he has reached advanced, intensive courses. Is it 
not a wiser educational policy to confine our attempts to arouse his 
curiosity to those specific problems which are dealt with in the 
elementary, preliminary courses in any subject ? 

When we turn to those volumes designed to induce Freshmen 
to think more seriously about questions concerning the nature of 
college life and college work, there is the same general danger of 
forming hasty a priori generalizations. Students at the present 
time are sufficiently skeptical and critical in regard to the various 
courses that are offered them; they are loath to submit to the 
instructor’s directions without being able to perceive in advance 
exactly the end in view. They have not sufficient trust that he is 
a competent guide, that he knows the why and wherefore of his 
methods, and that the end will justify the means. To devote more 
than an incidental part of any course to cultivating continuous 
introspection on their part, if it does not cause them to become 
self-conscious prigs, may develop in them a hypercritical attitude 
toward their college work before they have that historical per- 
spective from which alone a sound judgment can be made. 

It may be safely assumed that college students are preached to 
enough; most of us have the homiletic instinct. What they need 
is not more vague idealism, but some sort of incentive to reconcile 
theory and practice. It seems to me that the teacher of composi- 
tion can be of more help to them and at the same time induce the 
writing of themes which have more real, honest expression of the 
students’ own opinions, by taking as his point of departure, not 
some essay on the ideals of a college education, but some contem- 
porary incident in the life of the students. I say this in spite of all 
the scorn which has been heaped upon ‘“‘the trivialities, the small 
concerns of school life,” as subjects for themes. 

Recently I spent about two weeks with a class, not of Freshmen, 
but of Sophomores and Juniors, on James’s essay, The Social Value 
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of the College Bred. Because I realize that I am an inferior teacher 
dealing with inferior students, or at least with students whose 
capacities I underestimate, I pass over those painful moments 
devoted to explaining the meaning of the simplest passages, even 
to discussing the use of words in any but their most common sig- 
nificance, and to expounding such epigrams as ‘“ The rivalry of pat- 
terns is the history of the world.” We laid emphasis on the central 
idea of the essay, that what a college “‘should at least try to give 
us is a general sense of what, under various disguises, superiority 
has always signified and may still signify.” I then asked the 
students to apply this by giving in a theme an instance of a course 
or group of courses which had developed in them this sense of ideal 
values. I was not a little discouraged to find that exactly one-half 
the class had failed to grasp James’s distinction between “technical 
skill” and a “sense of superiority.” 

While we were on this subject the following editorial appeared 
in the college daily paper: 

DEAD ONES 

About the most useless and irritating physical substance with which a 
college campus is afflicted is the dead instructor. Of course, the buried-in- 
ten-feet-of-cold-loam kind is not referred to here, but that sort which is all 
the harder to put up with because he has not been interred. The species is far 
from extinct; it can be seen any old day crawling about the campus like a 
tortoise with its head drawn into its shell. It used to be that the students took 
matters into their own hands and tried to stir him up a bit and find out if he 
had a human side by certain desirable forms of rejuvenation, such as a ducking 
in a river or rolling down a hay stack in a barrel, but now this is not allowed. 
The law and the authorities are against it, which is a shame. It did them so 
much good. Now all the satisfaction that can be gotten out of it is to talk 
about them. 

It is regrettable, but it is a fact that the majority of instructors have no 
thought of the university affairs outside of their classrooms. Their salary is 
only in payment for a specified number of lectures per week, and after they are 
over, the next thing to do is to get buried in a pile of books and revel. Why, 
there are instructors on this campus who never attend a football game during 
the entire season, never attend a chapel service, never hear a debate, or in any 
other way indicate that they have any interest in the institution. Should you 
try to talk to them about anything of current campus import they couldn’t 
in the least comprehend you. If it were not for the saving grace of a few among 
them who attempt to shoulder their own and the burdens of the dead ones, this 
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place would be like a morgue. For these few live wires who stir things up 
occasionally the students are thankful. It is very nice and very desirable 
that an instructor should be vitally concerned with the subject he has long since 
determined to make his life-work, but this is no excuse for a total disregard of 
immediate and contemporary things. 

An instructor who gets out among the students, shows an interest in under- 
graduate affairs, even though he may not be as able a teacher as the dead variety 
is worth a dozen of that kind at the most careful reckoning. It can also be 
said that with but very few exceptions the instructors who do crawl out of their 
shells and become a flesh-and-blood part of their institution achieve greater 
success in their profession than the others. The most widely recognized men 
in this university are men who are always on the alert as to what is going on 
around the campus and who are always willing and anxious to do their share 
toward the general progress. Nobody has any time for a man who wraps 
himself in an intellectual cocoon and forgets the human element about him. 

It would be a waste of time to point out the possibilities of this 
as a theme subject, but I cannot resist saying that I believe stu- 
dents gained a clearer, more lasting conception of certain ideals 
of university education by a discussion of it than from a study of 
James’s thoughtful essay. Moreover, they were ideals which were 
not in any way divorced from what Stevenson calls “‘the warm and 
palpitating facts of life.” 

The aims of co-ordinating the various subjects of undergraduate 
study and of giving a greater unity and seriousness to student life 
are certainly most praiseworthy. But at least it is open to ques- 
tion whether the proper time to co-ordinate thinking on various 
subjects is before students have any knowledge of them, or that 
the time to clarify thought on college life is when one is just enter- 
ing upon it. In my humble opinion the proper place for a “‘course 
in ideas”’ or a ‘‘thought-course”’ is in the Senior and not the Fresh- 
man year. If it is the business, or even the high privilege, of the 
teacher of English to act as a general intermediary between other 
more or less unrelated courses or as a moral mentor to under- 
graduates in general, his work can be most efficiently performed 
when students have some basis of knowledge and of experience for 
the formation of opinions of theirown. The results of such a course 
obviously can scarcely affect undergraduate life, but we are too 
prone to forget that a college education in its most beneficent 
aspects but begins when a student receives his degree. 
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Furthermore, such a course should be given by a mature, suc- 
cessful teacher. The man of the broadest interests, the most 
diversified experience, and the most liberal culture in the entire 
college faculty should be chosen, whether he is a member of the 
English department or not, although I presume we should naturally 
expect to find him in our own ranks. Certainly it ought not to be 
taught by the callow youths, themselves just out of college, so many 
of whom cut their professional teeth in courses in Freshman com- 
position. When I look back upon that youth who began his teach- 
ing of college Freshmen fifteen years ago, that “other me,” with 
his inexperience, his ignorance of his own ignorance, and with the 
distorted perspective of his undergraduate days not yet rectified 
by sanifying responsibilities, I shudder to think what would have 
been the result had I been called upon to serve as an educational 
orientator. 

In conclusion, let me say that if I have raised problems without 
solving them, I have only availed myself of the privilege of the 
teachers of these courses to stimulate thinking, not to reach con- 
clusions; and further, that ‘‘to state one argument is not necessarily 
to be deaf to all others.” In spite of my apparent dogmatism I 
have the greatest sympathy with any attempts to improve the 
teaching of composition in our colleges, and, I trust, a mind open 
to receive and profit by the experiences of others engaged in this 
work. 
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SOCIALIZING INFLUENCES IN THE CLASSROOM 


ALICE LOUISE MARSH 
Eastern High School, Detroit, Michigan 


One hears a great deal nowadays about the school as a social 
center, but comparatively little is said about my topic, “Social- 
izing Influences in the Classroom.” Not that the idea of relating 
the school to the social whole is not emphasized—quite the con- 
trary—but rather that the feeling prevails that experiment or 
practice along that line belongs properly to the field of the private 
or the demonstration school, rather than to the public school, 
either elementary or secondary. That is the reason, possibly, why 
the Gary school system, serving as it does both the individual and 
the community to a wonderful degree, has excited so much interest 
and proved such an awakening influence. But even with this 
evidence before us, we are still apt to be conservative. So many 
reasons seem plausible to us why we should not adopt any innova- 
tions, for we all know by experience how much easier it is to follow 
the path of least resistance. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to advocate any startling 
reform. Still less is there any desire to bring forward devices or 
suggest plans. It is merely a plea that we make our practice in 
the schoolroom keep pace, in some degree, with our theory in 
education. 

We shall all agree with Dr. Dewey in his familiar definition: 
“The school is not a preparation for life: it is life!” If this be 
granted, then there should be, on the part of the teacher, close 
study of the needs of the individual child. With this carried to its 
extreme, we can readily see that we should have individualism as 
a result. Hence there is the further need that at every point, 
whenever possible, the individual shall be linked to and made one 
with the social whole. 

This is in accord with the true spirit of democracy, which 
“recognizes in men a diversity of gifts such that each man is 
89 
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destined to lead in some things and to follow in other relations. 
That is, to lead wisely and to follow wisely are the correlated duties 
of every man in a democratic society.” 

Here, then, is the crucial question for everyone associated with 
children in a classroom: ‘‘Do we help every student to find himself 
and his fellow-men ?”’ 

In September last, I changed schools on short notice, going 
from a secondary practice department in a normal school to a large 
public high school. I was rather keen to see how far the socializing 
principles I had been experimenting with were applicable under 
new conditions and in a different environment. Hence my problem, 
if we may so dignify it, was with me from the start. 

The school to which I was assigned had eighteen hundred stu- 
dents, an excess of four hundred over the previous year. As a 
result, classrooms were at a premium, and recitations were held 
in the auditorium, in corners of the halls fitted up for the purpose, 
and even in the attic, so that I considered myself exceedingly 
fortunate to have a room entirely my own. 

It had been a janitor’s supply room, and was in the basement. 
It was oblong in shape and about 26 by 20 feet. Still it had certain 
compensating features, for it had a glazed door which opened out 
on a stretch of green lawn and gave a view of the wide sweep of a 
very attractive boulevard. I mention this because one end of the 
room was so dark that even on sunny spring days we had to depend 
on artificial light. I had five classes of thirty pupils each, and my 
subject is English. Now I think you are in touch with my envi- 
ronment. 

People are more important than furniture, so I shall treat them 
first. In many respects, the personnel of the classes was ideal, 
ranging from the very rich to the very poor, or at least to those 
who were putting themselves through school by their own efforts. 
There were colored as well as white students, and while Germans 
predominated, there was a goodly number of almost every European 
nationality, notably Russians. Gentiles and Jews were about 
evenly distributed and occasionally one encountered a youth in 
that stage of unbelief that he fancied himself an atheist. From 
the first I was impressed with the friendly attitude of the students. 
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If experience has taught me anything, it is the fact that it is 
best to introduce innovations cautiously, and though I longed to 
begin as I meant to go on, I wisely refrained. Since my first step 
was to get the students acquainted with one another and with me, 
if we were to work together, I simply stated that I had always 
been accustomed to calling my students by their first names and 
that I intended to do so in the present instance. If at the end of 
two weeks they preferred the use of “Mr.” and “‘Miss”’ it would 
be equally agreeable to me. (I might anticipate, and say that 
when the question was put to them, they unanimously voted for 
first names.) Then we set to work on planning the lessons for the 
next two days, for after all that was our purpose in coming together. 
If the room had seemed congested with nothing but the furniture, 
the addition of thirty pupils, mostly boys, did not relieve the 
situation. The desks were similar to those used in most class- 
rooms. Many of the “arms” had become loosened, and I at once 
enlisted the help of the boys in the first class. Without exception 
they volunteered. I selected one who seemed energetic and a 
favorite with others, and put him in charge of the group, to see 
that all went smoothly. When they started to work they expressed 
themselves dissatisfied with the disfigured surfaces of the wood, with 
the result that eventually all the arms were removed, the surfaces 
planed, and the whole “sized” and refinished. This transferred the 
scene of action to the manual-training rooms and covered a period 
of several weeks. The leader not only worked himself, but kept 
the time of the others, and I found that many had devoted seven 
and eight hours after school to the work. The boys in another 
class took charge of the desk, a somewhat battered specimen, took 
off the varnish with varnish remover, and made the article as good 
as new. The boys in these two classes learned to work together 
and later manifested remarkable group spirit. 

As is very often the case, the girls were a more difficult problem 
to handle. The teacher of English has an advantage in her fre- 
quent “themes”’ if she chooses to make use of it. By means of a 
questionnaire which I invented to satisfy my suspicions on the 
subject, I found that relatively few of the girls knew much of the 
really ‘‘big’’ women ofourday. They could give, in some instances, 
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meager data about Jane Addams, but had never heard of Dr. 
Katharine Davis and her work at Bedford, or of Florence Kelly 
and her efforts in behalf of laboring women. Without exception, 
all were aware of the pitiful story of Evelyn Nesbit Thaw. 

I therefore proposed that all the girls in all my classes should 
meet in my room for a social hour on Friday of the third week. 
The pupils in the first-hour class were to be the hostesses and take 
charge of the meeting. Three girls in each class were to be respon- 
sible for introducing the ones in their group to all the other girls. 
Refreshments were to be in charge of the hostesses of the day, and 
were to consist of cocoa and sandwiches. 

Meantime I had given the topic “Jane Addams: The Woman 
and Her Work” to two girls who seemed responsible. Friday 
afternoon came and the hostesses arrived an hour before the others 
to get the room in readiness. Faced with the problem of making 
the meeting-place comfortable for sixty-five girls, they asked the 
very natural question, ‘‘ Where shall we find room to put them all ?”’ 

I said what I had been longing to suggest since the first day, 
“Why not put the recitation benches against the wall, leaving the 
center of the room clear ?”’ 

As soon as this was done, they all exclaimed, ‘‘How much 
larger the room looks! Wouldn’t it be fun to have it like this all the 
time!’’ I said I was quite willing to have it so, as I had always 
been accustomed to seating my classes that way. 

The girls arrived on time and were duly “introduced,” so that 
the ice was quite well broken when the time came for the program. 
The two girls had had numerous consultations. One had taken 
Twenty Years at Hull House and the other The Spirit of Youth and 
the City Streets—no light task for a mature club-woman to handle 
—and I awaited the outcome with interest. When the two speakers 
saw the size of the books they were to discuss, they had asked me 
if they were expected to cover it all. I replied, “I don’t believe 
I should if I were you. Suppose you select the parts that you 
think would be interesting to the girls and just tell it as simply as 
you can, instead of writing it down.” 

I was proud of the straightforward, earnest way they attacked 
the subject. The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets had reached 
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the discussion of the dance problem when a “‘rap’’ came at the 
door. The one who answered it reported that a boy was there 
who said he had been invited to the meeting. Two blushing damsels 
acknowledged they had invited him “‘for fun,” because they never 
thought he would come to a girls’ meeting. I went to the door 
and asked him in. He proved to be an enterprising youth in one 
of my classes, George Jones by name, and before he fully realized 
just what was happening he was in the room, seated, and The 
Spirit of Youth was resumed. 

James tells us that we should never arouse an emotion without 
providing some outlet in action. Hence I was curious to see what 
the response would be to “Jane Addams.” The girls talked quite 
freely and the conversation naturally turned to the settlement in 
our section of the city. Several had visited it frequently and were 
familiar with its workings. Finally one suggested, ‘‘Why can’t 
we get together and do something for them?”’ I was obliged to 
explain that there was a ruling of the local board which would in- 
terfere, but that they could do something, certainly, as individuals. 

During all this discussion, George Jones had been an interested 
spectator. At this stage in the proceedings he arose and said with 
some heat, “If you girls are really looking for something to do, 
here’s your chance!’’ And then he proceeded to tell how much 
need there was for cotton for the wounded soldiers, concluding, 
“Tt will only cost ten cents for the cotton besides the postage, and 
I’ll put the address on the bulletin board tomorrow.” 

One of the girls, more for the sake of saying something than 
any other reason, said, ‘‘But if we send cotton to the Germans, 
shall we be really neutral ?”’ 

I could scarcely keep from smiling when George replied, with 
fine scorn: “If a poor fellow’s wounds need dressing, that’s no 
time to ask what country he belongs to.” 

These meetings were held once a month throughout the year. 

While this had been going on, during the first week or so, I was 
searching for the simplest and most natural way of bringing to the 
pupils some consciousness of the social whole. Finally I hit upon 
a plan: One of the boys, who was rather skilful in lettering, put 
“Each for all, and all for each,” in orange and black on the black- 
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board. Immediately the pupils began asking the meaning. I 
opened Carlyle’s Essays to the one on “Labor,” beginning with 
the passage, ‘‘ Blessed is the man that has found his work,” and 
read two or three pages, without comment. It acted like a tonic. 
Then, speaking of the motto, I , “It really means what some 
people think is a good definition of education: the training of one’s 
self for the service of others.”” And then we went on with the 
lesson. 

It was not long before they began to use 
naturally, and I based most of my suggestions on improving the 
manner of reciting in the same way. For instance, I suggested 
that it was anti-social to speak so low or so indistinctly that all 
could not hear. It is social to look at the individuals you are 
addressing in class. It is anti-social to be destructive in criticism 


‘ 


‘social”’ terms quite 


unless at the same time one can be constructive, and suggest a 
remedy for the fault; and so on. 

At about this time, I organized each of the five classes into 
literary societies. Much to my surprise, they took to this inno- 
vation like ‘ducks to water.’’ Possibly this may be explained 
by the fact that knowledge of parliamentary usage appealed to 
them as practical from the emphasis placed upon it in the numerous 
organizations for boys, such as the “Scouts” and the ‘Children of 
the Republic.” The beginning was unpretentious. The pupils 
voted on names for each club. Then, taking the class list alpha- 
betically, each served in turn as secretary and presiding officer. 

For instance, the one who was secretary today became chairman 
tomorrow, and so on until the list was exhausted, when we simply 
began over again. We pursued the usual order of business, from 
“roll-call”’ and “‘reading of the minutes” to “program for the 
day,” which, of course, was the regular lesson. Very soon this 
was running so smoothly that it rarely took more than six minutes. 
The “minutes” included a report of the topics under discussion, 
as well as of any contributions made during class hour. For 
instance, my reading from Carlyle was reported in this wise: ‘‘ Miss 
Marsh gave a fine contribution, a sermon on ‘work.’ ” 

Gradually we learned some parliamentary usage, as occasion 
arose, such as putting motions, etc. This may show that the 
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students regarded it as practical: One pupil asked me if her note- 
book was corrected yet, and explained that her mother wanted to 
read her notes on how to put a motion, to see if her own club was 
doing it right. 

The ‘‘minutes”’ of the literary societies stimulated the making 
of special reports, and I therefore kept my eyes open for points 
that would be of interest to different types of students. One 
student had reported on a short but very thrilling story on the 
treatment of political prisoners in Russia, written by George Ken- 
nan, which appeared in the Outlook a year or so ago. 

This started two lines of research: one on “Prison Reform” 
and the other on “Characteristics of the Russian People.” The 
latter was managed by a young man about twenty-two years old, 
a Russian Jew, unusually intelligent, who has been in this country 
three years. His choice and arrangement of topics were fine. More- 
over, his references were to definite sections of a book or pamphlet, 
so that no time was lost by his group in finding the assignments. 

The two boys in charge of ‘‘Prison Reform”’ were of the type 
that not only manage to get their lessons and keep track of the 
progress of the recitation, but at the same time make life miserable 
for the teacher. I made them into a team and sent them to investi- 
gate the neighboring branch libraries. I gave them a hint about 
Poole’s Index and The Reader’s Guide. They came back jubilant 
the next day, having spent the previous afternoon in the quest. 

Their list included twenty-seven references, neatly arranged. 
A propos of Poole’s Index, one of them naively remarked, “It 
wasn’t so hard, when once you got the ‘hang’ of it.” They also 
told me that one of the assistants was very obliging, ‘‘ And she says 
if we want any bound magazines like that Magazine of Charities 
she can get it for us from the main library, if we’ll let her know 
two days beforehand.” One outcome of this trip is that I am 
planning now to take groups to these branches to get instruc- 
tion in library methods. These two boys continued as chairmen, 
assigning topics and seeing to it that someone was ready to report 
each day. 

We included debates in our work, discussing labor questions, 
municipal ownership of railways, and kindred topics. I told the 
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pupils Spencer’s story of the two knights who fought over the device 
on the suit of armor, emphasizing that a liberal education embraces 
the ability to get the other fellow’s point of view. I also found it 
necessary during some of the arguments to call attention to the 
fact that what most of us need on such occasions is light rather 
than heat. I was learning every day myself. Discussions on 
capital and labor brought to me the knowledge that a goodly 
number of youths were saturated with I.W.W. doctrines, and in 
order to find out what I had to combat I read the books they 
loaned me. If you have never seen them, they would interest you: 
the line of argument is so plausible, the half-truths so skilfully 
linked together, that it is easy to see how strong their hold must 
be on the industrial masses. 

I read with the proviso that the pupils in turn should read such 
articles as the one on the “Lawrence Strike, and the I.W.W.,” 
which appeared in the Aélantic Monthly in May, 1912. I received 
a warm invitation from one student to go to hear Emma Goldman 
speak. “‘You’d like her, I think. She’s great, all right,” was his 
comment. 

I wish that time permitted to tell all the plans we worked out 
together: the monthly trips to the art museum to see the loan 
exhibitions, and the play the students developed from Silas Marner, 
built about the supper party, given in this small room, the per- 
formance lasting through one class period, with real food for them- 
selves and their guests and a rollicking appreciation of the fun by 
both spectators and actors. But I have already exceeded the 
bounds of good taste in the length of this paper. In closing I 
should like to sketch briefly our ‘flier’ in journalism, as it was 
rather a fitting culmination of the year’s work, and really demon- 
strated the growth in group spirit. 

Four of the five classes in the second semester were English IV 
divisions, part of whose work includes The Lady of the Lake and 
a detailed study of versification. To vitalize the work, we took 
up old English and Scotch ballads, and I finally suggested that 
each of the four classes make a newspaper, the material to be based 
on Scotch life and The Lady of the Lake, and that on a given date 
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the four journals should go to press, so that each class should have 
the benefit of discussing, not merely its own paper, but the rival 
sheets as well. 

They went at it quite seriously. Copies of Edinburgh and 
London papers were brought to school and literally worn to shreds 
in search of “‘local color.”” The classes numbered thirty each, and 
the entire class voted in each case for the name of its paper. In 
some cases eighteeen names were submitted for choice. The four 
finally selected were ‘‘The Scottish Bugle,” “‘The Eastern Clans- 
men,”’ “‘Clan-Alpine Review,” and “The Trossachs Daily.” 

A student whose father works on one of the big dailies got us 
some of the ends of the rolls on which genuine newspapers are 
printed. These were pasted smoothly on the blackboard and in 
each case the sheet was hidden from view when a group was not 
at work upon it. 

Then the students organized among themselves. Five members 
of each class were chosen by ballot to act as the editorial staff. 
Each of these in turn selected five students to work with him, in 
soliciting material and in building up some department of the paper. 
Under their strenuous efforts talent which I had never suspected 
came to light. They studied the details and produced editorials 
on the outrages perpetrated by the Lowlanders, and kindred topics. 
They even caught the flavor of Scotch humor, and columns of jokes 
and “near jokes’? suddenly made their appearance. They were 
forbidden to discuss the present issue, but no ban of neutrality 
prevented their getting excited over ancient feuds. 

Those who were taking commercial courses did the typewriting. 
Those who had any skill in lettering designed artistic headlines, 
while others who had even a miscroscopic gift for drawing were set 
to work on cartoons and illustrations for advertisemcats. The 
girls were indefatigable in furnishing society items: Ellen’s 
betrothal and marriage were turned out in every variety of style. 
Still, when the four sheets went to press, the wail went up that 
there wasn’t enough ‘“‘copy.” 

The chairmen came to me separately and together and said there 
were some who had done little or nothing by way of co-operation. 
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“Do you want me to interfere?”’ I inquired. “TI should really 
like to have you see the whole thing through yourselves, if it were 
possible.” 

What arguments were used or what persuasion was brought to 
bear on these delinquents I have no means of knowing, but even- 
tually ail had helped and the papers, ‘‘our’’ newspapers, were com- 
plete. One Henry had been their worst grievance. You know the 
type of overgrown boy, willing and loose-jointed, of whom we are 
likely to say, ““He means well,” but who somehow gets through 
life with very little effort. Well, they succeeded in getting two 
poems and an epitaph in verse out of Henry and I regard that asa 
triumph. As they confided to me in secret: ‘‘Who would have 
thought Henry had it in him to write poetry?” 

And as I said in reply (and in conclusion), ‘I’ve a notion that 
Henry [and I might have added with truth every boy or girl] has 
much more in him than either you or I have ever succeeded in 
bringing out.”’ 
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FROM THE GREEN PRIMER TO THE BROWN 


HAZEL B. CLARK 
Kansas City, Missouri 





“Now, dear,’”’ said my mother, on that day when I began my 
career as a poor speller, “I’ve decided that you’re old enough to 
learn to spell.’”’ Again and again even unto this day she might 
utter that same sentence with increasing import. “Excellent 
except for spelling—Fair’’ was the judgment which my best 
scholastic efforts seldom escaped until, in the last years of college, 
I became so agile with the dictionary that in some instances, as the 
students say, “‘I got by.” I can see in fancy even now those con- 
demning marks throughout my papers: Spelling! Spelling! 

My first teachers, hopeful, indulgent souls, believing that I 
should outgrowmy aptitude for misspelling, passed me on to the next 
class with the minimum mark. In preparatory school I was con- 
sidered a blockhead, and in college an impostor, mainly on account 
of misspelling. All kinds of penalties were inflicted upon me. 
In some classes I was compelled to correct my misspelled words 
hundreds of times; in others, 1 per cent for each misspelling was 
docked from my grade. I remember that in one philosophy 
examination of three hours’ duration I misspelled thirty words, 
barely escaping a ‘‘flunk.”” In one French course, when I protested 
against what seemed to me injustice concerning my misspelling, 
the instructor made a bargain with me: the final examination was 
to be extremely long and difficult, and I should get the same mark 
in the course that I obtained in the examination. I cared little 
for marks; but since the university demanded high grades in one’s 
major subject, I almost sprained my “‘mainspring’’ memorizing 
words for that final, which was, indeed, all that the instructor had 
promised. When I had finished the examination, I wrote on the 
back of my ‘‘blue book”’ the following quotation from Faust: 

My poor weak head is racked and crazed, 
My thought is lost, my senses mazed. 
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A few days later I received a letter with a ‘‘ Return to Romance 
Language Department”’ in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope. With cold fingers I tore open what I knew must be my 
death sentence so far as my existence in the French Department was 
concerned. Fortunately, however, it was only a friendly note from 
the instructor, wishing me a pleasant summer vacation and ending 
with the following verse—not from Faust: 


In the final she did fairly well, 

But alas, she has not learned to spell 
Incoherent, a word she has often heard. 
Why has she not? That she can tell. 


Considering the uncertainties of my spelling, I fared luckily 
perhaps. I did get through college without losing a single 
credit. Even the “‘con exams”’ in spelling by a benevolent stroke 
of Providence, assisted I’ve often suspected by the poor eyesight 
of some human instructor, I just passed. But Oh, the hardships, 
the mortifications, the humiliations which I suffered on account of 
my unforgivable fault! And how I did try to correct it, succeeding 
at the best, however, in only partly concealing it. 

At last I decided that there must be some psychological cause 
for my grievous fault, a cause to discover which might mean the 
elimination of the cause itself. Accordingly, I tried to play the 
double part of patient and psycho-analyst, concentrating my 
thoughts upon the word “spell,’’ and trying then to reach some 
satisfactory conclusion concerning its various associations. 

I found it easier to make the associations than I had anticipated. 
Clearly and vividly the word “spell” brought to my mind one of 
the first events in my conscious existence, an event which, I believe, 
is responsible for my first if not my most substantial conception of 
mental pain, and which therefore is possibly the unconscious cause 
of my misspelling. 

I must have been exceedingly young, if not in years surely in 
mind, when I saw for the first time a green-backed primer and 
learned its mission. Had the concept of the mission made its 
way through the natural channels of my particular mind, every- 
thing about that primer from the P of the title to the parrot on the 
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last page might have pleased me as much as did the fragrance of 
its new print. I remember that I was called from some gleeful 
play in the sunshine, ensconced at my mother’s side on a lovely 
red-upholstered settee, and told that the time had come when I 
ought to learn to read and spell. 

My mother was very desirous that I, her surviving offspring, 
should be something more than one of those normal children of 
whom we hear so much—an abnormally wonderful one, an infant 
prodigy perhaps, of whom we should hear much more. Accord- 
ingly, as a being belonging to her, a being considered by the world 
at large too young to possess an individuality worthy of considera- 
tion, I was made the object of experiments with numerous “best 
methods of developing the child.”” Although I do not remember 
what particular method was followed at the time of the primer 
episode, I believe that my mother had then a theory for my mental 
development as definite and well perfected as she had for the various 
measures which were taken to encourage my physical development. 
At times some of these measures were extremely objectionable 
to one of my temperament: such measures as the nightly brush- 
ing of my hair, a proceeding which I tolerated only because of the 
stories about Mr. Comb and Mrs. Brush and the nest of angry 
snarls; the frequent change of white-sleeved aprons which Susie, 
that adorable woman who acted as nurse and maid-of-all-work, 
managed to accomplish, telling me the while how hard it was for 
Mrs. Hinkle to wash the funny pictures I made on them. I always 
did think Mrs. Hinkle very unkind to try to wash away the pic- 
tures, but was reluctant to say so when I saw her red face through 
the steam in the laundry room. I regret now that in my first 
spelling-lesson I did not revolt so violently that my mother might 
have resorted to the “Mr. Comb and Mrs. Brush” method. How- 
ever, my revolting might not have brought about the same com- 
promise; because in the matter of hair-brushing my mother was 
guided for the most part, I believe, by simple pride, while, on the 
other hand, in this matter of spelling she was prompted by deep 
moral convictions as well. Is it not a religious duty of every 
civilized mother to teach her offspring spelling as soon as possible— 
the first rudiment of learning ? 
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“Now, dear,’”’ said my mother, ‘‘I’ve decided that you’re old 
enough to learn to spell. We'll have our first lesson today in this 
lovely new primer. Not many little girls can have a bright new 
primer like this. At this same hour every day we'll have another 
lesson. You must form regular habits in order that when you’re 
a bigger girl it will not be hard to go to real school.”’ 

I regretted leaving the sunshine, but I liked the red of the settee 
and soon found comfort in its slippery sides. At the second good 
slide I was lifted in my mother’s arms and shown the beautiful 
P on the front of the little green book. 

““Come, dear, let us look at this lovely big fat curly P.”” My 
mother never believed in “don’ts’”’ and always practiced positive 
forms of discipline. ‘‘Isn’t he a jolly old fellow ?” 

“Ts the P the papa of the little letters that come after? They’re 
holding hands, aren’t they?’’ It would have been such fun to 
know the P’s relationship to the others, and have seen him run 
down the page with the little letters tumbling after! 

“We must learn what is in the primer,” said my mother sweetly. 

Thus she refused to tell me anything more about Mr. P’s fat 
person, after having herself called him a jolly oldfellow! As I had 
a mind which attached personality to everything from the hair- 
brush to the violets in the garden, Mr. P appealed to me most 
strongly. Why shouldn’t I think him a person? Didn’t my 
mother herself authorize the personality of Mrs. Brush and Mr. 
Comb? Perhaps I should have felt it without prompting. Why 
shouldn’t all things feel? Ifelt. ‘‘We must learn what is in the 
primer” gave no promise of any experience relative to a past one, 
either of pleasure or pain. I did not care for the primer at all! I 
preferred sliding down the settee. How could anyone be interested 
in the inside of an old primer when a red, slippery sliding-place 
was near at hand! Grown-ups have such peculiar, exalted opinions 
in regard to the value of “things.” 

“You can’t guess what is on the first page!’’ suggested my 
mother as she turned the cover. My attention was at once brought 
again to the primer. I shall never forget that first page, and the 
picture of a man with a walking-stick! The walking-stick amused 
me very much. Of what interest was the man? 
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‘Papa hasn’t such a funny cane.” 

“All men do not have them; this one has.” 

“Do all the men in little girls’ primers have them ? 

“T don’t know.” 

“‘Let’s get another and see.”’ 

“We'll get another when we have learned all that is in this one.”’ 
An early effort at research discouraged at its birth! 

While my mother read “‘man, men, see. This is a man, I see 
a man,” I measured her nose with my forefinger, pretending the 
finger to be a magic walking-stick. I saw no reason for saying 
over and over again after my mother, while looking at the page, 
m-a-n, and m-e-n, and s-e-e. My game of pretending that my 
finger was a magic walking-stick not pleasing my mother, she 
made her nose too unsteady for the continuance of the game. I 
wanted to see what was on the next page, I wanted to smell the 
book. In every direction my mind struggled away from the process 
denoted by “‘spell.” 

‘Please let me smell the green book. Let me smell Mr. Smell. 
Why can’t we see Mr. Smell ?” 

“We only smell him.” 

“Is he hiding like the smell in grandma’s flowers ?”’ 

“Yes.”” Why should my mother have admitted his existence 
if she wished me to have no more acquaintance with him? The 
mystery of this hidden personality! Why was the truth regarding 
the existence of Mr. Smell not explained to me then, when my mind 
bounded to receive it? Why must I wait until my elders con- 
sidered me old enough to read essays about printing and the 
psychology of smell before I could know all concerning Mr. Smell’s 
existence? Why must I wait until a time when Mr. Smell was 
merely smell, devoid of romance ? 

“Tf he would come right out, right now, would he be fat or thin ? 
Is a good smell little and a bad smell big and ugly ?”’ 

“T don’t know. I’m afraid that we can never see him.” 

I liked to think how he would look if he did come out. However, 
my thoughts were not allowed to dwell on him long. Each time 
my attention journeyed forth upon some such delightful associa- 
tion it was pulled back again to this fatiguing thing called “spell.” 
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Spell I must. At last, after I could say “man, m-a-n,” I was 
allowed two good smells and a glimpse of the second page, which 
was more pleasing than the first, showing the picture of a boy 
looking round the corner of a house at a shaggy dog. 

“I see a boy and adog. The boy sees the dog. Does the dog 
see the boy ?”” read my mother with very dramatic interpretation. 
Then we went back to m-e-n. 

But I was tired of the green book. My mother refused to let 
me measure her nose. I was exceedingly uncomfortable and began 
to wriggle violently. 

“‘I’m very much disappointed,” sighed my mother sadly, “that 
my little girl should act in this manner.” 

I was not permitted to play in the sunshine, I was not permitted 
to slide on the slippery red settee, I was not allowed to measure my 
mother’s nose, I didn’t want the green book. I was being held 
very tight, my head pinched; the only thing I could do was to 
wriggle. O Mr. P and Mr. Smell, you might have induced me to 
find spelling a delightful pastime! But you were denied me and 
forgotten in my distress. 

I wriggled and wriggled until I felt wet on my cheek, and 
looking up found bright shiny tears coming out of my mother’s 
lovely big eyes. Then I made some shiny tears come out of my 
eyes too, and they all ran down and spoiled the curly P on the 
green book. 

My memory of the painful stages of the process denoted by 
“spell” is dim until it connects with the brown primer. A long, 
long time after the green-primer experience, my father announced 
gravely one day at dinner, while he made a hole in my mashed 
potatoes and artistically filled it with a puddle of gravy (I was 
always very grateful to him for fixing my gravy in puddles), 
“There is no use talking, Blanche, the child, having a French 
mother and grandparents, should and must learn to speak French. 
I wish I had had the opportunity when I was a lad.” 

My father was very sensible, very earnest, and very human! 
The result he wished to gain by pushing me through a process of 
learning French was most commendable. But why, Oh, why, 
will practical fathers not see that a child’s mind is not to be handled 
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as is a mathematical problem in which the order of employing 
division and multiplication makes no change in the result ? 

I wondered what was coming next. My father was very serious 
and troubled. I was afraid he wouldn’t play bear with me after 
dinner. Accordingly I fished around in the gravy puddle with my 
fork, and asked no questions. A child learns, or rather senses, 
very soon that there is a deep gulf of possible misunderstanding 
between himself and his parents, a gulf through which it is not 
always profitable to wade. 

““We’ve had pretty poor luck with the English lessons,’ went 
on my father, “so I'll take Jeanne down to her grandmother 
tomorrow, and let her have a trial in the French direction.” 

It seemed as if grown-ups always became suddenly sober and 
stiff when they talked about my lessons. Why do they interpret 
the child in the measure of their own mature minds ? 

“Very well,’ answered my mother, somewhat wearily, “but 
the lessons must be regular.”’ To this day the word “regular” gives 
me a tired feeling in my head near the spot already fatigued by the 
“spell”’ word. 

The ‘‘ought’’ was upon me once more. I didn’t protest, but 
ate as fast as I could, in order that I might see the little dog laugh- 
ing under the potatoes on my “ Hi-diddle-diddle”’ plate. 

The next morning, when my hair had been properly curled, and 
my apron satisfactorily adjusted, my father took me to my grand- 
mother’s. My grandmother met us at the cottage door. 

“You come very early, petite-fille,” she said, untying my bonnet 
strings and patting my cheek. ‘‘See how you chew your pretty 
ribbons, little girl, zat’s not nice to do.” 

“Speak to her as much as possible in French,”’ concluded my 
father, as he opened the door to go. 

“T will do my best, will I not, petite-fille?”’ 

I was glad when my father was gone. Grandparents are always 
sympathetic with childhood, having themselves lived it and after- 
ward suffered the empty ‘‘oughts”’ of maturity. 

“Look, look, what we have here,” called out my grandfather 
as we entered the sitting-room. He took off his glasses and placed 
them in the pocket which had held them for twenty years. “By 
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Geo’ge! My jolie petite-fille come to see her gran’fazer so early in 
ze morning. Fine! Fine! I am so exceedingly glad. Now she 
will have great opportunity for braiding her gran’pa’s beard, many 
times, and to fix him all up gay. Come, zat’s right; climb upon 
my lap. We will have fine time together, and play many games. 
Such fun we have, by Geo’ge. And you watch your gran’pa smoke 
his pipe, and you pull ze cap from ze old bald head. Ma jolie 
petite-fille, your gran’parents love you very much.” 

“She has come for a French lesson, father,” interrupted my 
grandmother, looking at us in a troubled manner over her silver- 
rimmed glasses. My grandfather and I would have had a good time 
together had my grandmother not insisted upon ‘‘duty.” Am 
I not justified in feeling, reasonably or unreasonably, that woman 
is more incumbered with the prevailing “‘ought”’ of things than is 
man ? 

“Yes? She come to learn ze French. How fine!” said my 
grandfather, stroking my cheek with the back of his wrinkled hand. 
“IT know she will speak ze French very well, my little gran’- 
daughter.”” He pulled my curls, wriggled his beard at me, and went 
“‘pouff, pouff, pouff’’ for my amusement. He was always ready 
to play, my dear old grandpa! I was delighted, and he wriggled 
his beard some more. 

“You must not play with her,” ventured my little grand- 
mother, “or she will not be willing to sit still and learn her first 
French lesson.”” She drew up an ottoman in front of her rocking- 
chair. Then, going to the high old-fashioned bookcase, she took 
down from the top shelf a thin, brown book. 

“Here it is, le Premier livre de lecture. The primer your mother 
used,”’ she added, blowing off the dust which had collected on its 
upper surface. 

“What!” exclaimed grandfather, with surprise, ‘‘ you teach her 
from ze book! Oh, by Geo’ge, she too young, by far-r-r too young 
to learn from ze book. Me, myself, I teach her far better wizout 
ze book.”’ 

Oh my grandfather, why were you not given the responsibility 
of my early language training? However, it is insanity to regret 
a hypothetical event, of the probable result of which we are not 
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certain. My grandmother looked perplexed. I wondered if it 
hurt her to read the brown Premier livre de lecture. She raised her 
shoulders in an “Oh-well-it-can’t-be-helped” manner and said 
feebly, ‘‘Her parents desire it.” I shall always love her the more 
for this feeble admission-of abhorrence of that brown primer. 

“Eh, bien,”’ said my grandfather, and he raised his shoulders in 
the “Oh-well-it’s-nothing-to-me”’ way. ‘But you see it does not 
work. It does not work worth two penny. Give her some bread 
wiz ze sugar and ze butter first. My little girl she too young for 
ze book.”” Why did he not insist upon it? But I cannot blame 
him for lack of persistence in standing by his convictions; I do not 
know the nature of his early training. 

“I’m hungry, madam my grandma,” I asserted most politely, 
wishing to postpone the impending French lesson as long as possible. 
Then too, ‘‘some bread-wiz-ze-butter-and-ze-sugar”’ was a delicious 
delicacy only to be had at grandma’s, while the ideas of “‘lesson,”’ 
“‘spell,”’ made me wish to draw back as from something hot and 
burning. 

““Very well, she may have the bread. Then you must not humor 
her any more.” I always hear the word ‘‘humor”’ with the most 
delicious joy! 

I was placed on the hassock in front of my grandmother, and 
while she adjusted her silver-rimmed glasses, I started to bite a 
scallopy edge around the bread-wiz-ze-butter-and-ze-sugar, and 
laughed at my grandfather, who, standing behind my grandmother’s 
chair where he had slipped unobserved by her, made funny grimaces 
for my amusement. 

“Now, little girl,’ said my grandmother, opening the brown 
book, “‘we begin the first lesson.”’ 

I was conscious of a hurt feeling and recalled the green primer. 
The brown one was not at all pretty. Its back was brown, plain 
brown, the leaves were yellow; it had no pictures, and it had no 
Mr. Smell lurking among its pages. I guessed that Mr. Smell had 
grown old and died (as our cat had once), while the little book stood 
on the top shelf in my grandmother’s bookcase. He probably 
hadn’t been watered since my mama used the book. If he was there 
then, she probably kept him alive and fresh with her tears as my 
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mama and I did the green primer, and as grandpa did the lavender 
petunias with the sprinkler, in order that the humming-bird moths 
would visit them. I wanted to ask my grandma about it, but she 
wouldn’t understand. She was a trifle deaf besides; I should have 
had to repeat my question many times. 

‘IT want you to learn first the French words for mother, father, 
brother, sister, grandmother, grandfather.” 

I had no sisters nor brothers. I called my father, papa, my 
mother, mama, and my grandparents, grandma and grandpa. 
Why was I introduced to French through words which in English 
I did not use? Oh, the ignorance of the wise! 

“Very well, my grandma,” I murmured. The sugar on my 
bread was delicious! I had started in on the second row of 
scallops. 

*‘ Mere is the word for mother. Can you say mére?”’ 

*“‘ Mere,” I shouted promptly. 

“You have a very good accent, little girlk Now say m-é-r-e, 
mere.” 

“‘M-é-r-e, mére.’ 

““Zat’s right. Now, say pére, father.”’ 

“* Pére, father.” 

“Now, p-é-r-e, pére.”’ 

“P-é-r-e, pére.”’ 

“Now what is the word for mother?” questioned my grand- 
mother, placing the open brown book against her breast, and look- 
ing at me expectantly over her glasses. 

Why, the brown cover of the book was all bumpy! It must 
feel funny! My grandmother repeated the question. I had for- 
gotten. Forgotten completely! My grandma might cry if I 
forgot. 

“Think very hard,” she added kindly. 

I glanced up at my grandfather who was grimacing at me over 
my grandmother’s chair back. 

“‘ Mere,” he shaped with his lips, and whispered softly, ‘‘ mére.”’ 

“Mere,” I shouted joyfully. Gleefully my mind accepted this 
trickery, gleefully and justly! 
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“Trés bien, trés bien!’’ The trouble in my grandmother’s face 
cleared away. ‘‘Trés bien, little girl, it will be better than I 
thought! You do very well. Now what is the word for father ?”’ 

I glanced quickly to my grandfather. My mind had found a 
substantial door of escape from the odious “‘spell.”’ 

“* Pére,”’ he said in the same manner as before. 

“ Pére,’”’ I laughed out. My grandpa was just like me, not a 
bit grown up. He didn’t like the old ‘“‘spell’’ either. 

“My little girl thinks pére is a funny word doesn’t she?” 

I was about to show her how funny my grandfather looked, 
when he warned me not to by his gesticulations. 

““Yes,”’ I answered demurely. 

“There, you know two French words. You mustn’t forget, so 
you can tell your father when you go home. Now you may say 
seur, sister, frére, brother.” 

I repeated each dutifully. 

“Now the word for sister ?”’ 

My grandfather stuck out his lips so funnily when he said 
seur that I laughed right out again, and pointed at him with my 
bread-and-butter. He had pronounced seur a little too loudly, 
too, I think. My grandmother started and turned quickly. 

“Father Monod!” she exclaimed despairingly. ‘‘Have you 
been telling her all the time? Ma foi! Ma foi! what shall I do?” 

“He told me all the time, he told me all the time,” I sang 
gleefully, kicking the sides of the hassock with my heels. 

“Oh, mon dieu, she too young by far-r-r,”” remonstrated my 
grandfather, raising his shoulders in the ‘‘I-don’t-care-if-I-did”’ 
way. 

My grandmother dropped the brown book and began pulling 
at the lace on her white fichu. I was afraid that she would cry. 
Ladies and babies and little girls cry when they hurt. Grandpa 
and I had been naughty to fool dear grandma. I asked her please 
not to cry, offered her the rest of my bread, all beautifully scalloped, 
and told her that her ‘‘pet-fee’’ would learn the seur some other 
time. And another time I did try, harder and harder, as the 
“ought” of things grew larger in my consciousness. But my 
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mental censor could never force my mind to find any association of 
“‘spell”’ pleasing. 

My concept of the “‘spell word”’ developed into that of a ‘‘spell 
thing’’ which comprised the entire “spell” process. It stood up like 
a great black genie of changing shape composed of letters. When- 
ever the word “‘spell’’ or anything suggesting the forming of letters 
into words entered my mind this “thing”’ jumped forth from his 
habitation, a green primer, and with a pointed pen or pencil danced 
frantically about, picking at a tired spot in my brain. Sometimes 
he was a hideous figure with one brown and one green wing whose 
very shocking appearance was nauseating to me. I did not wish 
to learn to read because the “spell thing”’ laughed at me hideously 
when I tried, and sang cruelly, “I know when I first saw you, the 
day when your mother brought you the green primer. But you 
did not know me, not until I jumped out of the brown Livre de 
lecture. Ill follow you always. I'll catch you some time and eat 
you up.” To recall the experience brings back still that old feeling 
of nausea, of paralyzing fear. 

When my mother refused to read aloud to me (she read to me a 
great deal while nursing me through spells of measles and mumps), 
I was compelled to read to myself, if I wished to know the pretty 
story, for no reading but my mother’s pleased me. Never shall I 
forget the reading of my first book, Beautiful Joe. The process 
took me exactly one year. Not until I could shut out the “‘spell 
thing,” born of my unhappy experience with the green and brown 
primers, shut it out by plunging my mind entirely into the thought 
of the book, and forget that I was dealing with letters and words, 
could I read with ease and enjoyment. 

When I grew old enough to know that fear of the “‘spell thing” 
was silly, I jammed the idea down into the darkest part of my 
subconscious mind, but I never ceased to feel its paralyzing influence 
at the times when spelling was the task in hand. In those first 
spelling-lessons hatred for the abstractness of the process was 
stamped deep into my soul, and the “spell thing’? and I were 
declared enemies. My first experiences of Fear, Hatred, Pain, are 
associated with the “spell thing,” a black thing with primers as 
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wings, one green and the other brown. Even today I cannot read 
correctly if I think of the spelling of the words. All this, because 
my first dislike for spelling acquired in my first lessons has never 
been effaced! My grandfather had hit upon the truth: I was too 
young by far-r-r for the abstractness of spelling. If only I could 
have found a method by which I could metamorphose the “spell 
thing’’ into the shape of a jolly fat Mr. P who would dance on the 
top of my pen and make the letters come out at the point in their 
proper order! O jolly fat Mr. P, on the back of my little green 
primer, if you were not entirely obliterated by my tears, can you 
not yet come back to me and teach me to spell ? 








MODERN LITERATURE IN THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 


WINIFRED LITTELL 
High School, Marquette, Michigan 


The problem of bringing some study of modern literature into 
the high-school English work is rather a puzzling one to the inex- 
perienced teacher in the small high school. The work is heavy and 
the library facilities entirely inadequate. However, I attempted 
such a course and feel that my experiences may be of some help to 
others who are working under similar conditions. 

I began my work with an unlimited fund of enthusiasm but 
little material. From the author of one of the English Journal 
articles I was fortunate enough to secure an excellent list of the 
best newspapers, magazines, novels, and dramatic works for such 
a course. The class was made up of twenty Juniors and was 
scheduled as a classics class. During the early part of the year we 
took up some of the regular high-school classics, but soon after the 
Christmas vacation we began our modern-literature course. 

In the first place, we undertook a study of the newspaper. The 
boy (or girl) of today reads the local and state papers, confining his 
interest, as a rule, to sensational events and the sporting page. If 
his reading can be directed, however, the newspaper habit may 
prove a benefit rather than a waste of time. We subscribed to 
several representative newspapers from different sections of the 
country—Detroit, Chicago, New York, Boston, and San Francisco. 
A student was appointed to care for the papers each day, placing 
them upon a reading-table in the classroom and then filing them for 
reference. 

We began by handling the news, the editorials, and the feature 
articles rather specifically, deciding together what seemed worth 
reading, what the attitude of the paper seemed to be toward 
national questions, and the class of news handled. I gave the 
pupils a list of questions to use in their judgment of the paper, 
something like this: 
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1. Is the news sensational or conservative? 

2. Is the paper distinctly partisan or does it keep an impartial attitude? 
3. Are the editorials well written and do the arguments seem sound? 

4. Is much space given to literary, artistic, or scientific work? 

5. Are the feature articles of practical interest? 


Later, I divided the class into three or four groups, letting each 
group give reports from the different papers. For written work I 
had the pupils hand in weekly résumés of the news in editorial style 
or editorials based on some news article. A great deal can be done 
here in connection with the school paper, if there is one. If there 
is none, surely some boy in the class will have an amateur printing 
outfit so that you can get out a very creditable class paper. 

Almost at the beginning of our work the class formed a club, 
which we called the Junior Classics Club, choosing a president, 
vice-president, and secretary-treasurer. The secretary-treasurer 
then took charge of all papers and magazines. The officers and 
teachers made up a committee which arranged, weekly, a program 
to be given by the club members, the president presiding at these 
meetings. During our newspaper work, we had a Newspaper Day, 
when one or two pupils represented each department of a newspaper: 
news (war, local, governmental), finance, literary and dramatic 
criticisms, editorials, sporting news, jokes, and advertisements. 
These reports were given orally, with the aid of notes if necessary. 
I have found the club and program idea unusually successful, as 
the students feel that they are personally responsible for that hour 
and that it is under their control. It gives good training in inde- 
pendent work and the elements of parliamentary drill as well. Let 
the committee appoint a critic for each program, whose report is 
to be given at the close. The teacher may handle this work the 
first time, but after that let it be one of the class members. It may 
also be the critic’s duty to write a report of each meeting to be 
kept in a class-record book. 

I was fortunate to be in this work at the opening of the San 
Francisco Exposition. Of course, the San Francisco papers were 
full of the event, with excellent articles and illustrations. The 
class was interested and it was at its request that we planned an 
Exposition Week. The different topics of interest were listed and 
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each student chose the one he preferred. We took two weeks, while 
regular classwork went on, for gathering material. By writing to 
the Sunset Magazine we secured various advertising matter and a 
splendidly illustrated booklet. The “Week” opened with an article 
on the Canal and the beginning of the Exposition. A large map of 
the grounds and buildings was placed on the board and the story 
of the opening was told, as the different concessions and points of 
interest were noted. Then came the many fascinating features of 
the Exposition: color schemes, state buildings, Palace of Jewels, 
the Amusement Zone, Toyland, the various exhibits, art, mechani- 
cal, floral, etc., the Forty-niner Hall, and the wonderful electrical 
displays, with others equally interesting. The pictures were shown 
or passed around the class as each talk was given, and there was 
never an instant of inattention during the period. It was a very 
interesting and very successful experiment. 

We kept up our newspaper subscriptions, as we went on with 
other work, and read more extensively, taking perhaps one day for 
reports on the reading of the week. If that was not possible, each 
one handed in a list of the topics upon which he had read. Sir 
Roger de Coverley Papers was one of the classics studied earlier in 
the year, so one day we had a very delightful club discussion in 
which different members of the class impersonated Sir Roger and 
his friends in a very heated argument on aeroplane warfare. 

The Literary Digest and the Independent both make special rates 
of half-price for school use. We began our work with the Literary 
Digest, the secretary-treasurer having charge again of receiving and 
distributing the copies. The papers came and were given out on 
Friday. On Monday the assignments were made. I divided the 
class, letting one-half give the oral reports one week, the other, the 
next week. For written work I asked for an editorial or article 
based on one of the cartoons. I have found the cartoons and 
“Topics in Brief’? very good for a day’s recitation assignment. 
They are pithy and clever and need rather a comprehensive knowl- 
edge on the part of the pupil for explanation. Many of the Digest 
articles are made up of quotations from various papers and maga- 
zines, showing both sides of a question, and in this way often give 
a good basis for debate work. It is interesting for your class 
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members to notice what papers are quoted most frequently and to 
form their own judgment of relative values. 

In notebook work we have kept a list, with a few lines of inter- 
esting data, of the prominent men and women whom we have dis- 
cussed in class. A good plan for encouraging wider readings is to 
have handed in, weekly, a notebook report of the articles read in 
any magazine. We had single copies of the World’s Work, Review 
of Reviews, Current Opinion, and the Outlook, for reference, reports, 
and outside reading. It is a good plan to spend a day now and then 
on one special article, perhaps to outline it, discuss each paragraph, 
explain the meaning of unusual terms or expressions, and talk of 
the author’s viewpoint and personality. The Digest furnishes a 
very good little dictionary of war terms and names. And here 
comes in the “Question Box.”’ At the beginning of your work have 
a big box on your reading-table in which the boys and girls may 
put any questions which come up during their reading. Take part 
of some class period to go through the questions, put them up to 
the class to be answered, and if any remain unanswered, list them 
for further investigation. 

Later in the course, as we took up other work, we subscribed for 
the Independent for half the class, two students working together 
with the two magazines. We made the reading more general, and 
the use of the cartoons and “ Topics in Brief” for classwork showed 
how well each one was grasping what he had read. 

The poetry published by both the Digest and the Independent 
is representative of the best in modern poetry. I found my stu- 
dents most interested in the dramatic war poetry and in that 
typical of the life of today. The lyrical, introspective, religious 
element is not likely to appeal, in close analytical work, to high- 
school students. But they enjoyed hearing some of the deeper, 
more idealistic poems, and we read a great deal just for the joy of 
the words and the half-suggested thought they found init. Read 
aloud! Read yourself and have your students read. And here 
comes in that splendid opportunity so many English teachers miss— 
the opportunity of getting your pupil to feel the force behind those 
apparently inanimate words which makes them living, breathing 
pictures. That is the keynote of it all. See pictures. Get that 
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boy so full of the atmosphere of that one particular poem that he 
lives and feels and expresses it every instant. It will take all your 
originality and nerve force, but it pays. It is harder with older 
pupils; they are often so sophisticated. But don’t let that stop 
you, for they will respond if you can only make them forget their 
self-consciousness and lose themselves in the thing they are reading. 
Go through the poem, picking out the individual picture words and 
bringing out the pictures they call to mind, getting the real meaning 
from every line, the widest vision, and the most intense feeling. 
Then read it aloud and let your students read it. In the small 
high school where there is no regular public-speaking work, the 
reading is likely to suffer. But you can do a great deal with even 
a little work at training in pronunciation, tone changes, and carry- 
ing quality. Then the greatest thing is the ability to make your 
pupil feel those words. It is in him, every time, if you can get it 
out. In connection with this work I have used the Lyric Year, a 
collection of the best poems of the year, published by Mitchell 
Kennerley, of New York. This book contains a short sketch of 
each poet and is helpful for reference and comparison, or if placed 
in the hands of each pupil would make a good textbook. Copies 
can be secured for school use at half the usual price of $2.00. 

One feature that has proved of interest has been the impromptu 
program. At the beginning of the class hour I have assigned the 
parts, given perhaps ten minutes for preparation, and then put the 
program into the hands of the president. We have had a great 
variety of subjects, often mock-serious work just for the fun in it. 
But it is encouraging to see the pupils who could not even give 
reports at the beginning get to their feet for an impromptu talk 
without hesitation or objection. We have had programs made up 
of talks on “‘Life on the Moon,” ‘My Experiences as an Actress,”’ 
“Adventures of a War Correspondent in Belgium,” and “Latest 
Scientific Discoveries’’; original poems; pantomime; orations; 
dialogues; and debates on such topics as ‘Fishing Is Good Exer- 
cise for Heavy-Weights” and “‘Men Gossip More than Women,” 
hotly contested by three boys against three girls. One week we 
had a Ladies’ Home Journal program with Front-Page Illustration, 
Index, Story, Fifty Years Ago in the Journal Sanctum, Continued 
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Story, Current Events, Pretty Girl Questions, Musical Queries, 
Books and Authors, That Reminds Me, and the various other 
departments. Another week the class had the first twenty minutes 
in which to write a story made up of the names of books. Some 
very clever and interesting accounts were read. I think this 
impromptu plan offers unlimited opportunities for training in quick, 
accurate thinking and ease in expression. 

In taking up modern novels and short stories, our time was 
limited and I have carried out only a part of what I had hoped to 
do. We had a fortnight of Rudyard Kipling, and I found that his 
work appealed strongly to practically everyone in the class. We 
bought a Kipling library, made up of Barrack Room Ballads and 
Other Poems, Plain Tales from the Hills, Mine Own People, The Light 
That Failed, and Stalky and Company. We read a great deal of the 
poetry aloud, discussed England’s rule of India, Kipling’s philoso- 
phy of life, his descriptive powers, and any other points that inter- 
ested us. We watched for current articles from his pen, for his 
attitude toward the war, kept notebook accounts of the discussions, 
and a record of the stories and poems read. We concluded the 
two weeks’ study with an enjoyable Kipling Day of the following 
selections: ‘‘Appreciation of Kipling,” “ Reading and Interpreta- 
tion of Different Representative Poems,” “‘ Personal Glimpses,”’ and 
“Danny Deever,” given to the musical accompaniment arranged 
by Walter Damrosch. 

A great deal depends on the material you find available. If 
your pupils do much independent reading, let them bring their 
impressions to class. Of course, the work is made much easier if 
there is a good library in the town, but if there is not, let your club 
raise enough money and put the books in the school library. At 
first we paid for our books and magazine subscriptions in that way, 
but later the students became interested enough to pay the small 
subscription price individually. 

In dramatic work I have accomplished very little, but that little 
has been interesting. The plays you choose must depend much 
upon the experiences of your pupils. If they are accustomed to see- 
ing good productions it is much easier, but that is not usually true of 
the student in the small high school. Read and discuss in class 
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representative plays of different playwrights, bringing out the con- 
nection with life-problems, and taking them up from the viewpoint 
of present-day life rather than from that of structural analysis. 
Read a great deal and try to work out at least one act. Drama- 
tization is a strong force in English work, and I have found my 
boys and girls very responsive. Again—see pictures! Get definite 
visual images of the characters and scenes. One play which we 
took up for special study was Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird. I should 
have liked to have had everyone in the class read it entire, but with 
one book in a class of twenty it was more than I could ask. Sol 
required each one to read at least two acts, and found that most 
became so interested that they read the whole play. We began 
our work with reports on Maeterlinck, his life and work, the charac- 
ters of the play and the symbolical meaning. Then we had given 
the story of each act, with good descriptions of the scene and 
situation. 

Another interesting dramatic study has been the Irish Renais- 
sance. In this I have used William Butler Yeats’s The Land of 
Heart’s Desire and others of his plays, with Seven Short Plays by 
Lady Gregory. These plays are short and easily used for class 
work. Weygandt’s Zrish Plays and Players furnishes a good refer- 
ence book. 

Perhaps you ask what has been definitely accomplished at the 
close of such a course, or what kind of an examination can be given. 
I am asking my students to write a final, comprehensive article on 
some present-day question, expressing as much as possible their 
own personal opinions. One might give a regular semester exami- 
nation on current events, men, authors, books, and the drama. 
This experiment has meant extra work in a schedule already heavily 
overcrowded and I have sometimes asked myself the question, 
Does it pay? The answer is emphatically, Yes. The pupils them- 
selves have shown the greatest enthusiasm and interest, many of 
them are taking advantage of both Digest and Independent offers 
for summer subscriptions, and the whole class of wide-awake boys 
and girls is definite evidence that it has been worth while. 










































THE TEACHING OF VERSIFICATION IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL"* 


ELEANORA F, DEEM 
Mechanic Arts High School, St. Paul, Minnesota 

It is with no idea of controverting the time-honored poeta 
nascitur, non fit that this paper is written; although the writer 
is pretty sure that more than one poet has not realized that he is 
born until he is made. Pope may have “‘lisped in numbers”’ when 
yet a child, but Keats did not experience his poetical birth until he 
was sixteen years old and first came in contact with the poetry of 
Edmund Spenser. And who shall say that while Pope is the 
inspired bard, Keats is only the mechanical, self-made poet? 
Indeed, one of the most fascinating of studies to the lover of Keats 
is to watch him in the making—wailing over his “‘sorry pages”’ 
and stopping himself to implore aid from Helicon, praying for ten 
years in which to perfect his art—but all the while growing, develop- 
ing from the imperfections of his early highly-colored poems, in 
which image follows image in almost grotesque confusion, to the 
practically perfect mechanism of “The Eve of St. Agnes” or the 
“Ode on a Grecian Urn.”’ 

And so it is just possible that some youthful poet may discover 
himself in the study of versification and in the effort to express his 
own thoughts rhythmically. But is it not for the benefit of the 
possible one poet that we work, but for the very probable ninety 
and nine appreciators of the art. 

In order to learn to love and to appreciate poetry, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to have some idea of what rhythm is, and what 
it means to the thought; to realize that form is not an accident of 
poetry but one of its essentials; to learn that though the poet 


‘ 


enjoys almost unlimited freedom in his fancy, and may create 


*A paper read before the National Council of Teachers of English, Chicago, 
Illinois, November 26, 1915. 
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images out of “airy nothing”’ to his heart’s content, there are certain 
fixed laws of expression that he cannot violate with impunity. 
The student must recognize poetry as a fine art just as are music 
and painting and sculpture. He must not think that the con- 
ception of a poetic thought necessarily inspires the poet with the 
best form of expression. Emerson says that “the imagination 
when awakened brings its own language, and this is always musical,” 
and I believe he is right; but it is only to the trained ear that the 
most perfect harmony is apparent. It is a significant fact that 
although many poets—Sir Philip Sidney, Wordsworth, and even 
Shelley among them—have asserted that verse is not an essential 
to poetry but only an ornament, it is the very rare poet indeed who 
dares to express his thoughts without it. Even Walt Whitman, 
who certainly had the courage of his convictions, and could write 
of broad axes and buzz-saws in the prosiest of lines, falls, without 
any apology and apparently quite unconsciously, into rhythm 
when he expresses any real emotion. This is delightfully true in 
his marvelous lament for Abraham Lincoln, beginning, ‘‘ When 
lilacs last in the door-yard bloomed.” It is not by accident that 
savage, uncultivated races have always voiced their passions and 
their joys in rhythmical chants. The earliest literary product in 
every known language has been rhythmical. I think it is Brander 
Matthews who quotes the wild, tearful, mournful chant of a three- 
year-old child over her broken doll. 

On the other hand, although emotion creates a rhythmical 
setting, rhythm does not always signify emotion, and this dis- 
tinction is best revealed to a student of poetry in his own efforts 
at making verse. He will soon cease to call anything that rhymes 
and can be read in a sing-song fashion, “‘a poem.” It may be 
interesting in passing to note that this popular fallacy has some 
classic backing; for Aristotle speaks of certain Greeks who 


‘ 


‘de- 
fined poetry as ‘putting words together in a certain order determined 
by the quantity of their vowels.’”’ 

That a student shall see this necessary link of emotion between 
poetry and meter is very vital, but he must first understand just 
what meter is. Personally, I believe he can best do this through 
the effort to make verses. 
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Psychology claims that the sense of beauty or aesthetic apprecia- 
tion is not the cause of but rather the result of an attempt at produc- 
tion. Says Dewey, in an article on the appreciation of art, “A 
product which is objectively crude, but which represents a genuine 
attempt at embodiment of an experienced value of unusual emo- 
tional quality, is more likely to be an effective means of cultivating 
taste and aesthetic sensitiveness than the presentation for passive 
appreciation of much more perfect works produced by others.” 

In my opinion, then, very little preliminary work should be done 
before the students attempt to make verses of their own. Percival 
Chubb in his chapter on teaching versification says that “an 
essential of success is system in the work. There must be a basis 
of systematic work in scansion; and then the progressive study and 
production of verse forms in their increasing complexity.” In my 
own experience I have found it much better to allow a student to 
write the very simple but exact forms of verse before he attempts 
to scan the more difficult forms. It is much easier to get perfect 
time from a pupil before he is aware of the fact that there are 
beautiful poems, written with exquisite metrical effect, that cannot 
possibly be scanned by any absolutely uniform method. Let 
him learn to use the iambus, the trochee, the dactyl, the anapaest, 
in their complete forms before he comes into contact with meters 
where the poet has ignored the short or unaccented syllables, or has, 
apparently, put them in where they do not belong. Let him learn 
to express his thought clearly even in verse before he realizes that 
even the best of poets are sometimes carried away by the mere 
ecstacy of sound. It will not take him long to realize of his own 
accord that there are certain verse forms that are appropriate for 
expressing certain types of thought, but not at all so for expressing 
other types; and he will begin to watch poems with that idea in 
mind. 

Let him, then, take a plunge into verse-making and find out how 
easy merely making verse is. He does not need first an exhaustive 
history of the origin or nature of poetry, but a simply worded talk 
showing that it is a perfectly natural mode of expression and not 
highly artificial, as he has supposed; that meter is akin to singing, 
dancing, gymnastics, and that as a medium of expression it is very 
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like music. Ask how many in the class can dance or can march to 
music. I always tell my children what I verily believe that any- 
body who can keep time to music can write verse, and I always 
insist that itis easy. It is, I think, a good plan to ask someone at 
the close of the talk to recite something he knows that is written 
in verse. There is always a ready response—sometimes Shake- 
speare, sometimes Mother Goose—it matters little which, for it will 
be easy enough to scan it orally. The teacher may herself recite 
some familiar lines in very simple meter—not many—and bring out 
the accents strongly (which does not mean absurdly). Some of 
Bryant’s little nature poems, ‘“‘The Yellow Violet,” and others, or 
Longfellow’s ‘‘Psalm of Life’”’ and “Hiawatha” are good for this. 
Let the class beat the time—in the air, not audibly. Meantime 
let the teacher call attention to what seems ordinary material 
that the poets have utilized. Any poet will furnish examples. 
There are lines all through Keats’s “‘I stood tiptoe upon a little 
hill” that are fine for this kind of work: 


“*A bush of May flowers with the bees about them,”’ or 
“Here are sweet peas on tip-toe for a flight 
With wings of gentle flush o’er delicate white,”’or 


**A little space with boughs all woven round.” 


The teacher has on the tip of her tongue an almost inexhaustible 
supply of such illustrations. 

Explain briefly the four-line stanza called ‘‘common meter.” 
The talk must be short if it is effective. ‘Then just before the close 
of the class hour make the suggestion that the class try it—not 
poetry, but verse. My own last lesson of this kind is fresh in my 
mind, and I venture to quote the first effort of the class just to show 
you what kind of work is perfectly acceptable to me as a beginning. 
I remarked, “‘Come, let’s make a common meter stanza ourselves. 
It doesn’t make a bit of difference what you say, just so you put 
the four accents in regular order.’”’ Almost immediately one boy 
remarked with slow emphasis on the accented syllables, 


“Tt makes no diff’rence what we say,” 
and much faster than I can record it, others supplied the other 
lines: 
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“We have to make a rhyme: 
So let us do it right away 
And save a lot of time.’ 


’ 


They were off, launched on a voyage of discovery! It had been 
easy—fascinatingly so. After making several other stanzas of the 
same pattern, just as simple but just as correct as to measure and 
rhyme, and working up to the limit of the hour in the same rapid- 
fire manner, someone writing the lines on the board and marking 
the feet as they were written, the class was given an assignment for 
the next morning of two stanzas of common meter on any subject. 
They left the room, rhyming and counting accents and beating 
time in perfect abandon. I have never known a class that as a 
class did not like it. 

The results of the first assignment are always highly enter- 
taining. Some of the first efforts are decidedly good; others 
decidedly poor—but they keep at it. The boy who held the Twin- 
City championship in the half-mile achieved the following, and 
presented it with a high degree of pride: 

I wrote a little poem 
As pretty as could be, 


About a little sailor 
Who sailed upon the sea. 
I came to school this morning, 
I’d lost my verse—alas! 
I wrote this one this morning 
In my enrolment class. 
I remember one sixteen-year-old girl who insisted that she could not 
make verses—that she couldn’t even keep time to music. After 
she had failed for two days to bring in the work, I said to her, “‘ You 
are not asked to write poetry. This is simply a mathematical 
problem; put eight syllables with four accents in your first line, 
six syllables with three accents in your second, eight syllables with 
four accents in your third, and six syllables with three accents in 
your fourth. Now work it out.’”’ The next moring she brought 
in the following: 
One summer day a violet 
Was nodding in the grass; 
And as she dozed and dreamed and drowsed, 
A butterfly did pass. 
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“Why hurry so?” the flower asked. 
He paused—all out of breath; 
*‘A bumble bee is after me 
I’m frightened ’most to death.” 


When I said, ‘‘Do you know you have written something very 
good ?”’ the child replied emphatically, ‘‘No! But I know I have 
four accents in the first line and three in the second and four in the 
third and three in the fourth.”” Quite mechanically she had pro- 
duced a bit of verse almost Anacreonic. I have given it just as 
she wrote it with the exception of the third line of the first stanza, 
which read originally “‘dozed and dreamed and slept.”” The chance 
for alliteration was pointed out to her, and the line evolved as 
above. 

Once started they improve rapidly. They learn most eagerly 
the various forms of verse and of stanzas, and really enjoy experi- 
menting with them. There are, of course, those who never write 
really good things; but on the other hand there are many who do 
astonishingly good things, and it is the exception to find a child 
who cannot learn to make correct verse, at least so far as time is 
concerned. 

There are many devices that a teacher may use as the need 
arises. Often she will find someone slow to see the value of adapt- 
ing the meter to the thought. This was beautifully illustrated in 
our own school a short time ago in our Senior Latin class, when one 
of the young ladies translated Vergil into the meter of the “ Night 
before Christmas’’: 


Aeneas through the night, having thought his cares o’er, 
When first light was given he went to explore 

To see if inhabited by beast or by man, 

To view the new land and find friends if he can... . 


and so on through the meeting of Aeneas with his mother. To 
remedy this weakness a teacher may try having such a pupil change 
the rhythm of something he has studied; for instance, if he is a 
Senior, let him try to describe Satan’s rising from off the burning 
lake in the measure that Milton has used in ‘‘L’Allegro”’ in sum- 
moning Mirth and her attendants. Or let him, as the classicist 
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did, attempt to put Shakespeare into rhyming couplets. I should 
say, however, that very little of this kind of work should be done. 

To impress the charm and the value of imagery in poetry, a 
teacher may take very familiar bits and ask her pupils to put them 
into prose without any ornament. 


The day is done and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Night 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in its flight 


will probably be made over into “It is getting dark.” “Yes, but 
how ?”’ And usually for the first time what the figure is trying 
to say becomes impressive. 

As Day upon the threshold of the East 

Treads out the lamps of Night 


becomes very commonplace when it says plainly, “As the sun 
comes up the stars disappear.” 

It isn’t a bad plan to ask for lists of things that the students see 
or hear during a certain day that might fittingly be treated in 
verse. On general principles it is much better for a pupil to find 
his own material than to have it suggested to him. I have some- 
times given the same line to a whole class to develop; but more 
because it is interesting to hear the very different lines of thought 
that will be developed than to furnish material. 

It has always been a question in my mind just how long class 
assignments should continue; but in my own work I do not devote 
many days at any one time to this definite work of making verse. 
Those who have the greatest aptitude go on writing, and I am 
always glad to help them with criticism; but the purpose of making 
good readers of poetry and not poets must be kept in mind. I do 
not at all encourage the publishing of their verses, except in the 
school magazine, which in our school has only one issue each term. 
Local papers are usually good-natured enough to publish high- 
school efforts, and the youthful writers thus honored are likely to 
over-rate their own ability. Under no circumstances are the pupils 
allowed to refer to their work as “poetry” or ‘‘poems,”’ but as 
“verse”? or “rhymes” or ‘‘doggerel.”” They write all sorts of 
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things—clever limericks, occasionally a quatrain with a real epi- 
gram in it, ballads with school affairs as subject-matter, sonnets, 
blank verse—in fact, the verse-making impulse once started is hard 
tocurb. The element of humor is by no means lacking; this year 
there were sonnets quite correct so far as meter, rhyme, and change 
of thought are concerned, ‘‘To a Doughnut,” “‘To My Christmas 
Ties,”’ and ‘‘To an Unconsumed Portion of Lunch.” 

The results of a study of versification are very apparent—some 
of them very practical. Not least of these is an improvement in 
oral reading. Almost invariably a student who has tried to make 
verses reads poetry with better interpretation, while at the same 
time he does not utterly destroy the rhythm so dear to a poet’s 
heart. He will not, moreover, stumble over the proper names or 
stop to have them pronounced for him—something which anyone 
who has had to teach Paradise Lost will appreciate. He unques- 
tionably obtains a greater facility in using words; he not only 
increases his own vocabulary but he begins to question the effect- 
iveness of words both in meaning and in sound, singly and in group- 
ing. He learns the true value of figurative expression. In his 
effort to say what he wants to say, and at the same time main- 
tain a rhythmical arrangement of words, he gains in clearness of 
expression. 

But, after all, the real purpose of teaching versification is that 
the pupil may appreciate poetry because there has been through the 
medium of his imagination an expansion of his own inner self, an 
awakening of his own soul. It is of no value to cultivate a literary 
appreciation of poetry unless that appreciation is an expression of 
inner life. What avails it if a boy understands and even admires 
the wonderful technique of Shelley’s “To a Skylark” and does not 
himself love the song of a bird, and feel, at least in some measure, 
the emotional ecstacy that produced the poem? Ibelieve it is only 
through the effort to express his own thought rhythmically that 
the student arrives at this point. 

What do you think of the fifteen-year-old boy who wrote, 
He sings and rests, and sings and rests, and sings again; 
Each note 
He melts within his throat, 
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j To pour it softly slow 
: Into the list’ner’s ear below. 
Cock-Robin! capturing all the hearts I know! 
Is he not hearing with something of a poet’s appreciation? The 
same lad, later, in speaking of avarice as peculiarly a human char- 
acteristic, referred to ‘‘harpy-handed man.” ‘The next bit was 
written by a Freshman girl: 


Bright little dandelion, 
Fluffy yellow face, 
Looking up among the grass, 
y With a gentle grace; 
Caring not for April wind 
; Biowing strong and cold; 
Brave little dandelion 
With a heart of gold! 


Hasn’t she something of a poet’s love for flowers? ‘The next, from 
a Senior girl, is a bit crude, but she’s thinking: 


They are passing, passing, passing by, 

; My fleet of ships to the bye-and-bye; 
Some are laden with treasure dear, 

As blithely into the future they steer. 
Some—I care not where they sail, 

Their cargoes of sorrow—they never fail! 


The sonnet that I venture to give you was also written by a girl 
} who was thinking: 


Sometimes across the black and thundering sky 
I see the dark clouds as they swiftly run 
Athwart that deep gray sea; and then, as one 
Great mass, move onward. Thinking then I try 
To find the reason maybe hidden there, why 
, In this cold world so much of evil’s done; 
Why thousands of drear souls in need work on, 
No hope of rest save that some time they die. 
And then my thoughts are changed, for as I stand, 
Those bleak, dull forms before me slowly fall; 
2 Then to mine eyes is borne a sight most grand— 
Strange figures bright with light, that seem to call 
And say, “This world is full of joy, this land 
Where good to others may be done by all. 
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The remarkable thing about this sonnet is that the rhyming words 
with one exception were hurriedly written on the board the day 
before to illustrate one rhyming scheme of the sonnet, and I had 
said, rather foolishly, ‘Suppose some of you try to make a sonnet 
using these very words as rhymes.’’ The next verses are entitled 
“The Reverie,” and illustrate not only a really lovely rhyme but 
also a rather interesting phase of children’s literary propensity—the 
fondness for projecting themselves into the future and playing 
“‘ grown-up”: 
A garden gate, with swinging weight, 
The lilac bushes lending 
A cool retreat with fragrance sweet, 
An azure sky o’er-bending; 
And standing high against the sky 
An oak tree’s spreading branches, 
And drifting through from Heaven’s blue 
The sunbeam’s golden lances. 
A daisied lane in gust of rain, 
A glint of sunshine o’er it; 
A cottage hid green vines amid, 
A low stone wall before it— 
Ah happy days! flower-strewn ways 
Of fair, enchanted wildwood; 
Dear sunny nooks, gay babbling brooks, 
We knew in joyous childhood. 
A quatrain that I have always been fond of was written by a little 
Scotch girl when she was a Junior: 
Now comes the glow of summer dusk 
Reflecting light above; 
Tis one of God’s unspoken ways 
Of saying He is Love. 
The same girl this year as a Senior wrote a charming sonnet to the 
seasons in which she refers to Summer as riding “‘upon a rose-leaf 
light,”’ and as wearing “‘a crystal veil of rain.” I have always felt 
that the lullaby which follows really needed another two lines to 
match the first two; but when I suggested it to the author she 
remarked, “But you see that’s all there is to it!” 
O, the fairies are swinging and clinging and winging 
In the silvery moonbeams, my dear— 
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Then go to the fairies’ land, 

Play in their golden sand, 

Rest ’neath the bluebird’s wing, 

Hear all the flowers sing— 

But in the morning come back to me, dear! 


But lest I give the impression that girls write more verse than boys 
do, I want to quote a metrical translation made this year by the 
captain of our football team, who also pitched our last year’s base- 
ball team into the championship: 


Thus to herself the goddess spake 
With bitter grief in heart, 

And sought the land of storm and blast 
Whence angry tempests start, 

When o’er the earth in wrath they sweep 

And strew with foam the raging deep, 
Or lay the forests low,— 

A gloomy cavern vast and wide; 

Within the mighty winds abide 

And beat their strength against its side 
And struggle forth to go. 

Yet vain are all their toil and pains; 

For well the storm-king binds their chains, 

And curbs their pride, their wrath retains, 
Lest they should bear away 

All things upon the tempest’s wing, 

And chaos and destruction bring, 

And heaven and earth in turmoil fling, 

And leave in ruins gray. 


But high-school boys are not always serious, and, lest I leave that 
impression, I want to read some verses written by a Freshman boy. 
The verses were very imperfect metrically when first handed in: 


I’d like to hunt the Injuns of the long and boundless plain, 
I'd like to be a pirate and plow the raging main, 

And capture some great islands in lordly pomp to rule; 
But I just can’t be nothin’ cause I got to go to school. 


Most all great men, I’ve heard, has been the ones that got 
The least amount of learnin’ by the flickerin’ pitch-pine knot; 
An’ many a darin’ boy like me grows up to be a fool, 

And never amounts to nothin’ ’cause he’s got to go to school. 
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I'd like to be a cowboy and rope the Texas steer! 

I'd love to be a sleuth-hound or a bloody buccaneer; 

I’d leave the foe to welter where blood had made a pool; 
But how can I get foremost when I got to go to school ? 


I don’t see how my parents kin make the big mistake 

O’ keepin’ down a boy like me that’s got a name to make! 

It ain’t no wonder boys is bad and balky as a mule; 

Life ain’t worth livin’ if you have to waste your time in school. 
What good is ’rithmetic and things, but jest for girls, 

Er for them Fauntleroys that wears their hair in curls ? 

An’ if my name is never writ on hist’ry’s page, why you'll 
Remember that it’s just because I got to go to school! 


The question when a child should begin to study versification 
is one upon which I cannot speak with authority because I have 
never had the privilege of teaching little children; but I am quite 
sure that if I ever have the opportunity, I shall allow them to make 
verses—very simple ones, of course, and with no technical names or 
rules to bother them. The normal child always loves verse infi- 
nitely better than he does prose, and it seems a great pity to me 
that he should lose this taste and come to high school, as many a 
child does, believing that he dislikes poetry. I am at least quite 
convinced that there is no one time in a child’s schooling when he 
should be given versification in large saturating doses—and then 
neveragain. I think all teachers have come to agree with Pestalozzi 
that ‘‘ a person is moulded much more truly through what he does 
than through what he hears”; but we must remember that the 
process of learning by doing is not a rapid one. In conclusion I 
want to say that in my opinion there is no other one thing that a 
teacher of English may present to her pupils that repays more 
abundantly any personal effort she may put into it than does the 
teaching of versification; nothing that has more satisfactory results, 
and nothing farther-reaching or more lasting in its influence. 
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WE MUST NOT BE ENEMIES 


“Themselves profess it to be idolatry to do so; which is a demonstration 
that their soul hath nothing in it that is idolatrical.””—JreREmMy TAYLOR. 


All English teachers are divisible into two classes of idolaters: those 
who worship technique and those who worship inspiration. Each one 
of us supposes himself and his tribe to be sensibly religious; each per- 
ceives that the other tribe is superstitious. “They worship cold, dead 
formalism,’”’ say the inspirers sadly; and the formalists sorrowfully 
retort, ‘‘You pray to a mirage.”’ Every number of the Journal clearly 
displays this pity for the other tribe, this pious wish that they might 
be converted. Every contributor is conscious that he must anticipate 
this accusation of false worship. The formalist always asserts that his 
“embodied regulations” are a mere machine, not a god; the inspira- 
tionalist always takes pains to admit that machinery would be useful 
if it were not idolized. You can infallibly tell by every opening para- 
graph—not excepting this one—which tribe the writer belongs to. 

An illustration may be cited from the November issue. On p. 597 
we read: ‘We assume that originality without literacy cannot in any 
place or under any circumstances be considered a meritorious quality.” 
On. p. 599 appears: “Must we go on giving the pupils exercises in 
punctuating by rule and continue to wonder why they do not see that 
they are not punctuating with intelligence? As well try to make a 
Christian of a church-goer without giving him an intelligent reason 
for his faith.” The writers of the first quotation are clearly worshipers 
of form, for they frequently speak approvingly of punctuation exercises, 
of the difficulty of eradicating the comma fault, of accuracy, of adequate 
punctuation. They probably marvel at the naive faith that children 
can be “induced”’ by some “‘spiritual’’ means to “‘see’”’ when a sentence 
“demands a semicolon.”’ The writer of the second quotation is assured 
that the other contributors bow down before a hideous graven image, 
reverencing heathenish rules. Such mistrust breeds war, and our 
English-teaching nation is so beset with difficulties that we ought not 
to engage in civil strife. Can’t we get acquainted? Isn’t it possible 
to see that we have a common purpose, that the other tribe is reasonable, 
that neither is idolatrous ? 
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Suppose that the inspirer could journey to the study of some formal- 
ist. He would go in a missionary spirit, would speak persuasively. 
“‘Can’t you see, my dear Rulist, that rules accomplish nothing? Carlyle 
knew nothing about them; Browning would have scorned them. I 
get along tolerably without them and teach my pupils to regard the 
spirit of sentence-structure. Is it not a better way to teach? Will you 
not give up your false gods ?”’ 

“Give up my gods?” exclaims the astonished formalist. ‘I have 
none. If you mean my rules, be assured that I never regarded them as 
better than so much disagreeable machinery. I dislike them as much as 
I do factories. I have simply been forced to employ them in order to 
secure that mechanical accuracy that our age demands. I would abolish 
mills and foundries if I could, for they are hideous. But civilization 
erects them. We have to tolerate them. For exactly the same reason 
I have to endure these mechanics of composition.”’ 

Thereupon Inspirer foresees a conversion. ‘You don’t have to 
endure, Rulist. I don’t use them. They are ugly idols. Give 
them up.”’ 

“Neither do I use them,” answers the formalist. “Of course they 
don’t do any good. There is nothing I so frequently say to my classes 
as ‘Rules won’t help you; I can’t repeat them myself; few authors ever 
learn them.’ No, sir; any rule is the merest heading for the exercises. 
Doing the actual work, and doing and doing and doing, is all that counts. 
Don’t you have to work about the same way yourself? Honestly, now, 
don’t you have to use dozens of illustrations and exhibit the examples 
hundreds of times? Surely you have no esoteric mode of conveying 
intuition to commonplace minds.”’ 

“Why, no, Rulist, there is no telepathy about my process. Of 
course I use examples and reiterate them. Perhaps I have misjudged 
your method. We seem to have a common conception. I am much 
relieved. But you must grant that idolaters exist. You know of 
teachers who force pupils to memorize a lot of rules that might as well 
be so much gibberish. Those people do kneel to idols.” 

The formalist ponders his reply. After some little interval he speaks. 
“I know the sad truth about reciting rules. Yes, these are hundreds 
of teachers that know no better. But that they worship—no, that is 
inconceivable. I have talked with some of them. They maintain as 
earnestly as we do that they reverence only one great power—the ability 
to write decently. They really think they are laying foundations for 
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such power; they have no respect for any other. We may mourn over 
their lack of judgment, but we cannot call them idolaters.”’ 

It is the inspirer’s turn to pause. “I never thought of it that way,” 
he confesses. ‘Perhaps they really are ignorantly worshiping the One 
Great Power. But you, Mr. Rulist, are encouraging them in error. 
When you parade your mechanics you drive such ignorant teachers 
to practice their abominations more vehemently than ever. You really 
incite them to offer up our children to Punctoch and Spellgon.”’ 

“Perhaps. But if so, they are stupid beyond all our power to show 
them common-sense. We nowhere speak of ‘rules.’ In our advice to 
schools we always insist that ‘rules’ accomplish nothing. Possibly 
we ought to proclaim in set terms, as the University of Wisconsin does, 
that ‘the natural and habitual observance of these rules is the goal; 
but the goal cannot be reached by reciting these rules.’ Yet doubtless 
there still exist, even in Wisconsin, teachers who have not understood 
the warning. We shall never be rid of them until principals and super- 
intendents grow wiser. But they are not idolaters. Their religion 
is exactly the same as yours. Haven’t you been a rash judge? Let 
me go farther and ask bluntly if you have not been something worse. 
Haven’t you been misleading teachers into the abominations of sun- 
worship? That is a much more attractive cult for many a careless 
teacher than the plain gospel of duty and hard work which Dean Briggs 
preaches so movingly. Let me declare to you solemnly that a college 
has more to fear from those dazzled mystics than from mistaken machin- 
ists. We find every fall that a third of our Freshmen, taught to venerate 
literary charm, have had their eyesight almost destroyed. They have 
no vision for mundane semicolons, cannot focus their eyes so as to see 
the difference between one sentence and two sentences, cannot see that 
replys and writting matter much. If I could revise civilization accord- 
ing to personal convictions I should make the world indifferent to such 
petty formalities as replys and stiff collars and the use of forks. But 
civilization has me in its grip. I conform. I don’t dare eat with my 
knife. Neither do I dare recommend a boy for a college diploma until 
he knows where one sentence ends and the next begins. And you, Mr. 
Inspirer, when you call mechanics idolaters, are inciting easy-going 
teachers to slovenly work. You really tempt us college instructors 
to call you a harmful Zoroastrian.” 

The inspirer knows better than to be indignant. He smiles cheer- 
fully. ‘‘But of course you don’t yield to such an absurd temptation.” 
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“T donot. I realize what a chaos English is and I strive to be sym- 
pathetic. That effort is the first duty of all of us. Can’t we quit calling 
each other idolaters? We are not enemies, but friends.”’ 

C. H. Warp 


Tart ScHOOL 
WATERTOWN, CONN. 


A SECOND EXPERIMENT IN CORRECTING ENGLISH 


The readers of the English Journal will no doubt recall the very 
excellent plan outlined by Miss Robey for correcting the everyday 
English of her pupils. At first I felt that she had stolen my fire, as the 
plan I have been following for the last two years has the same basic 
principle, namely, pupil-correction instead of teacher-correction; but the 
working out of the plan differs enough, I think, to warrant this contri- 
bution. 

As in Miss Robey’s scheme, the pupils jot down mistakes and at the 
end of the week put them on the board; but instead of one pupil in each 
division recording each week the mistakes of his mates in the classroom 
(that, at least, was my interpretation of Miss Robey’s plan), each pupil 
of the Freshman class, about two hundred strong, is recording all the 
time, in a little book prepared for the purpose, any mistakes he hears 
one of the two hundred make, irrespective of division; and he is likewise 
recording these errors wherever he hears them—in the classroom, in the 
assembly room, on the street, in his friend’s home, and even on the 
athletic field. A preliminary talk calling for good-natured co-operation 
makes the pupils willing to submit to the operation. 

Each mistake, with the names of the maker and the recorder, as well 
as the corrected form, is written on a separate slip of paper and dropped 
into one of seven boxes, a box for each division. By consulting the 
typewritten lists appended to each box the pupil can see at a glance in 
which box to place his slip. At the end of the week a member of each 
division is appointed to assemble the mistakes made by each pupil and 
record them on the blackboard. 

On the appointed day the pupils come into the room eagerly, albeit 
anxiously, and few are the sighs of relief, for nearly every name appears, 
though there is a constantly decreasing number of errors. Once in a 
while you will hear a pupil disown in an aggrieved tone an error at- 
tributed to him, but our plan of recording whole sentences usually 
obviates this. He remembers the time, the place, in fact the whole 
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conversation, and it is amusing to watch the faces as these ghosts of 


the past rise up to confront them. 
PAULINE COPE 
Easton HicH ScHOOL 
EASTON, PA. 





COMMITTEE ON AMERICAN SPEECH 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. I 


An important part of the activity of the Committee on American 
Speech will consist in the preparation of a careful working bibliography 
of works relating to voice and speech. This will be issued at first by 
instalments in the English Journal and other educational periodicals. 
Corrections and additions to these lists will be welcomed by the Com- 
mittee; they may be sent to John M. Clapp, Lake Forest, Lllinois, 
vice-chairman. 

For the following “Brief List of Books on the Production of Speech 
Sounds” the Committee is indebted to C. L. Meader, professor of com- 
parative philology, University of Michigan. 

The following list of books is intended for the guidance of such per- 
sons as desire to obtain a general knowledge of the manner of the pro- 
duction of speech sounds from reliable sources. I have thought it 
best to include a few titles of French and German treatises. 

An adequate understanding of this subject involves a knowledge of 
(1) those organs by the movement of which speech sounds are produced 
(i.e., abdominal muscles, diaphragm, chest muscles, and lungs, larynx, 
tongue, etc.), including (a) the anatomy and physiology of the nervous 
system and (6) the nature and laws of muscular movement; (2) sound- 
and light-waves, by which the muscular movements are transmitted to 
the ear and eye; (3) the speech receptors, ear and eye: (a) their anatomy 
and physiology, more especially that of the ear, and (6) the manner in 
which ether- and air-waves are transformed into visual sensations and 
sound, thus giving rise to ideas. 


I 


The most complete of the more recent treatments on the physiology 
of the organs of speech is W. Nagel (editor), Handbuch der Physiologie 
der Menschen, 4 vols., Braunschweig, 1909. Vol. I (pp. 1-53) discusses 
the respiratory movements and their innervation; Vol. II (pp. 427-991) 
discusses the general physiology of nerve and muscle and treats fully 
the larynx, mouth, and tongue movements in speech. 
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The fullest treatment of the same subjects in English will be found 
in Edward A. Schifer (editor), Text-Book of Physiology, 2 vols., London, 
tg00. See especially Vol. II, pp. 274-312; 352-919; 1005-36. 

Briefer, but very good, is the exposition of the subject in the Ameri- 
can Text-Book of Physiology, 2d ed., 2 vols., Philadelphia, 1901, which, 
however, contains no detailed account of vowel quality. This book is 
now out of print, and its continuation, Howell’s Text-Book of Physiology, 
omits the chapter on speech sounds. 

A brief but lucid treatment of speech movements is contained in 
E. H. Starling, Principles of Human Physiology, Philadelphia, 1912. 

On the anatomy of the speech organs consult: George A. Pierson, 
Human Anatomy, 4th ed., Philadelphia, 1913, and Joh. Sobotta and 
J. P. MacMurrich, Aélas and Text-Book of Human Anatomy, 4 vols., 
Philadelphia, 1914, which contains some very fine plates in colors. 

A somewhat popular general account of speech is given by F. W. 
Mott, The Brain and Voice in Speech and Song, New York, Harpers, 
1910. 

Language is presented from a biological (evolutionary) point of 
view in N. C. MacNamara, Human Speech, A Study in the Purposive 
Action of Living Matter (“International Scientific Series,’ No. 95), 
New York, 1908. 

On muscular movement in general see especially R. S. Woodworth, 
Le Mouvement, Paris, 1903. This is the general account. 

Since no similar treatment exists in English, the student may com- 
bine the following references: 


W. B. Pillsbury, Essentials of Psychology, New York, 1911, chaps. ii, iii, and 
xiii. 

W. B. Pillsbury, Attention, New York, 1909, chap. ix. 

G. T. Ladd and R. S. Woodworth, Elements of Physiological Psychology, 
New York, 1913, chap. viii, pp. 542-65. 

R. S. Woodworth, The Cause of a Voluntary Movement (“Garman Commemora- 
tive Studies,’ No. 351), Boston, 1906. 

J. H. Blair, “The Acquirement of Voluntary Control,” Psychological Review, 
1901, pp. 474 ff. 

R. S. Woodworth, ‘“‘The Accuracy of Voluntary Movement,” Psychological 
Review Monograph Supplements, Vol. I1, No. 2 (July, 1899). 

H. L. Hollingsworth, “The Inaccuracy of Movement,” Archives of Psychology, 
No. 13 (reprinted in 1909). 

J. B. Watson, Behavior: An Introduction to Comparative Psychology, New York, 

1914. 
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On cutaneous and kinaesthetic sensations see: 


Nagel, Handbuch der Physiologie der Menschen. 

Schafer, Text-Book of Physiology, II, 920-1025, 362-79. 

J. B. Winter, ‘‘The Sensation of Movement,” Psychological Review, Vol. XIX, 
No. 5 (September, 1912), pp. 374-85. 

On the recording and measurement of speech movements and air- 
waves see: 

P. J. Rousselot, Principes de phonétique experimentale, 2 vols., Paris, 1897- 
1908 (containing full descriptions of apparatus and methods). 

E. W. Scripture, Elements of Experimental Phonetics, New York, 1902 (this 
is the fullest and best treatment in English). 

E. W. Scripture, Researches in Experimental Phonetics, Carnegie Institute, 
1906 (this is more advanced and contains an account of harmonic analysis 
of speech-curves). 

Descriptions of speech movements and “positions” by the older 
method of inspection are given in: 

Henry Sweet, The Sounds of English: An Introduction to Phonetics, Oxford, 
1908. 

Henry Sweet, “‘ Phonetics,” Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

Wilhelm Viétor, Elemente der Phonetic und Orthographie des Deutschen, Eng- 
lischen und Franzésischen, 5th ed., 1904. 

The principles of sound change are discussed from the point of view 
of the philologist in Hans Oertel, Lectures on the Study of Language, 
New York, 1904, chap. iv. 

II 

For the physical properties of sound and light see H. S. Carhart, 
Physics for University Students, Boston, 1894 (revised edition), Part I, 
“Mechanics, Sound, and Light.” 

A more advanced and quite exhaustive treatment of sound is given 
in E. H. Barton, A Text-Book on Sound, New York, 1908 (687 pages). 


Ill 
For the anatomy and physiology of the eye and ear see: 


Nagel, Handbuch der Physiologie der Menschen, Vol. III. 
Schafer, Text-Book of Physiology, Vol. I. 
American Text-Book, Vol. II. 
Pierson, Human Anatomy. 
Sobotta and MacMurrich, Aélas and Text-Book of Human Anatomy. 
On hearing see: W. B. Pillsbury’s works cited (a fuller discussion 
will appear in his larger textbook to be published next spring) and 
G. T. Ladd and R. S. Woodworth, Experimental Psychology, New York, 


1913. 












EDITORIAL 


It has been announced that the next annual meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of English will be held in New York 
__ City, and in consequence some of the friends of the 
aa Council are apprehensive of the future. They fear 
that the continuity of effort which has so markedly 
distinguished the Council up to the present will hereafter be 
lacking; that the Council will join the great army of educational 
tramps and wander from city to city, wherever the beckoning 
hand may be held out. 

Such apprehensions have slight justification. The Council 
goes to New York, not, as triumphantly announced by its conven- 
tion committee, at the solicitation of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, nor yet because of the cordial invitation of the New 
York Association of Teachers of English, but because of the fact 
that the large eastern membership is entitled to an opportunity 
to share in the benefits of the annual meeting. Contrary to 
natural supposition, the membership of the Council is not and never 
has been sectional. Thanks in part to the English Journal, each 
state has approximately its quota. It is natural that the large 
groups in the eastern state should desire an occasional meeting in 
their midst. 

Continuity, however, will not be broken. The founders of the 
Council were wise enough to provide for that. Organized as the 
Council is, not as a town meeting, but after the manner of a stock 
corporation, its affairs are in the bands of a representative Board 
of Directors, whose membership changes gradually and can never 
be local. With eleven active standing committees to depend upon, 
members of the Council need not fear any falling off in produc- 
tivity. 


Attention is called to the preliminary announcement in the 
News and Notes of the special meeting of the Council to be held 
in Detroit, February 24-26 next. 
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A SPECIAL MEETING OF THE COUNCIL IN DETROIT 


A special meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English will 
be held in Detroit, Michigan, February 24, 25, and 26 in connection with 
the Department of Superintendence of the National Education Associa- 
tion. On Thursday afternoon, February 24, there will be a discussion 
of English in the junior high school by four supervising officers who are 
in charge of schools in which successful work is being done. These are 
Principal Ernest P. Wiles, of the junior and senior high schools in Evans- 
ville, Indiana; Superintendent J. O. Engleman, of the public schools in 
Decatur, Illinois; Principal D. W. Murdoch, of the Macmillan High 
School in Detroit; and Paul C. Stetson, principal of the South High 
School in Grand Rapids, Michigan. It is expected that this program 
will attract a large number of principals and superintendents, as well as 
teachers who are interested in the junior high-school movement. 

At the remaining sessions, which will be held on Friday afternoon, 
Friday evening, and Saturday forenoon, the principal topics and speakers 
will be as follows: ‘American Speech,” Professor Fred N. Scott, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; ‘‘Types in the Study of Literature in High School,” 
Principal Wilford M. Aikin, Ann Arbor High School, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan; “Differentiation of Courses in English in a Cosmopolitan High 
School,” Mr. C. E. Thomas, Woodward High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
“Time Enough for English,” Miss Clara Beverly, supervisor of English 
in the elementary schools, Detroit, Michigan; “The Meeting of the 
National Conference on Uniform Entrance Requirements in English,”’ 
Principal Edwin L. Miller, Northwestern High School, Detroit, Michi- 
gan; “City Influences That Affect the English Problem,” Mr. Karl E. 
Murchey, Cass High School, Detroit, Michigan; ‘Some Experiments 
with Measurements in English,” Mr. Earl Hudelson, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana; ‘Constructive English,” Mr. J. V. Brennan, 
Northwestern High School, Detroit, Michigan; “Vocational Topics 
for Composition and Home Reading,” Maria Eggleston, Sigsbee 
School, Grand Rapids, Michigan; ‘Business English,’ Miss Edith 
Shaw, Eastern High School, Detroit, Michigan; “A Type Study in 
Composition,” Miss Eleanor Lally, School of Education, University of 
Chicago; “‘Better Organization of Oral Work,’ J. Rewsen Bishop, 
principal, Eastern High School, Detroit, Michigan. 
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The meetings of the Council will be held in the auditorium of the 
Detroit Board of Commerce. This is regarded as one of the best meeting- 
places of the city and was obtained for the use of the Council by Principal 
Miller. It is believed that the arrangements for the meeting are such 
that both the program and the attendance will be fully equal to the 
meetings held under similar auspices in Philadelphia, Richmond, and 
Cincinnati. 





THE ASSOCIATIONS 
WISCONSIN 

Under the able and inspiring leadership of Mr. George E. Teter, 
head of the Department of English of the Madison High School, the 
Wisconsin teachers of English held what proved to be by far the most 
helpful meeting in the history of their organization, on Friday, Novem- 
ber 5, 1915, in connection with the State Teachers’ Association. 

Five papers were presented, as follows: ‘‘The Personal Touch,” by 
Flora Mosely, Madison High School; ‘‘The Spoken Word,” by Hermine 
Foelske, South High School, Milwaukee; “‘Keeping Alive in Composi- 
tion,” by Fred G. Fox, West High School, Milwaukee; ‘“‘The Correction 
of Themes,” by Florence Hargraves, LaCrosse High School; “ Vitalizing 
the Criticism of Themes,” by Anthonette Durant, Platteville Normal. 

The general comment was: “Who ever heard of five interesting 
papers in one sectional meeting? Yet that is precisely what we have 
had!” Notwithstanding strong counter-attractions, our audience of 
over two hundred sat (or stood) throughout the meeting. 

Of all the scores of useful things said, perhaps Mr. Fox’s suggestion 
that teachers should write themes after their own assignments some- 
times, unknown to the pupils, and read these themes among those of the 
pupils, met with the heartiest response. 

A paragraph from a letter written by Professor Karl Young, head of 
the Department of English at the University of Wisconsin, to Mr. Teter, 
will be indicative of the general feeling as to the usefulness of our meeting. 


I feel like telling you again that the section meeting in Milwaukee last 
Saturday was to me nothing less than inspiring. It seemed to me that the 
American high school was exhibiting itself at its very best. How you managed 
to secure five papers of so high excellence I find it difficult to understand. If 
high-school teachers of large experience can maintain so remarkable a technique, 
independence, and enthusiasm, the American high school must be in pretty 
good condition. It would have been profitable for every instructor in this 
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department to witness the exhibition that you offered. I congratulate you 
and all the high-school teachers involved. I was particularly glad to find you 
depending less than usual upon university initiative; for although you will 
always need university advice, it is far more important that school teachers 
build things up for themselves from within. 


C. R. Rounps 


NEW YORK CITY 

The thirty-eighth regular meeting of the New York City Association 
was held in the auditorium of Public School 27 on November 20. The 
general topic for the meeting was “Defective Speech.” A speech clinic 
and demonstration illustrating practical methods of diagnosis regarding 
speech defects and correcting defects was given by Mr. Frederick Martin, 
of the Psychological Clinic for Defective Speech, College of the City 
of New York, and Mr. Frederick B. Robinson, professor of oral English 
in the same institution. Members of the Association brought to the 
meeting pupils who lisped, stammered, stuttered, showed excessive 
nasality, or other speech derangements, and also pupils with marked 
foreign accent and habits of faulty enunciation. 

After the demonstration a talk was given by Mrs. E. W. Scripture, 
of the Neurological Department of Vanderbilt Clinic, on ‘Aims and 
Results of the Speech Clinic at Vanderbilt Hospital.”” This was followed 
by a series of recitations given by Mr. Henry Gaines Hawn to illustrate 
effective speech. 


THE CHICAGO ENGLISH CLUB 


On Saturday, October 30, the Chicago English Club met in the 
Club Room of the Art Institute to enjoy a program on the “Short 
Story.”’ The topics and speakers were as follows: ‘‘Stories and Story- 
telling,’ by Miss Elizabeth Harrison, president of the National Kinder- 
garten College; “The Short Story,” by Mr. James Weber Linn, associate 
professor of English in the University of Chicago; “Concerning Mys- 
teries,’”” by Dr. George L. Knapp, editorial writer on the Chicago Journal. 
There was a large attendance of teachers from elementary schools, 
high schools, and colleges. 


UPPER OHIO VALLEY 


The English Section of the Association of Secondary Schools of the 
Upper Ohio Valley held a meeting on Saturday, November 27, at the 
University of Pittsburgh. The program was divided into two parts. 
The first presented a definite outline of a model course in English for 
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secondary schools. This was presented in a series of papers as*follows: 
“Rhetoric and Composition,” by Mr. J. C. Evans, Central High School, 
Pittsburgh; ‘‘The Classics,” by Miss Irma H. Beard, Leetsdale High 
School; “‘A Synthesis,” by Mr. W. C. Graham, principal of the Wilkins- 
burg High School. The second part had to do with the teaching of 
public speaking and dramatics in secondary schools. The discussion 
of this topic was led by Mr. W. J. Kay, professor of public speaking in 
Washington and Jefferson College. In the general discussion several 
teachers present read outlines of their English courses. 


ILLINOIS 

“TI am tired of being a passive listener at teachers’ associations and 
conferences,’’ said Miss Florence Skeffington at the recent meeting of 
the High-School Conference at the University of Illinois. The English 
Section gave no excuse for such a difficulty. The meeting was held in 
the Law Court Room on November 19 and included the following topics: 
President B. C. Richardson, of Alton, advocated a division of the teaching 
of English. He thought it well to place literature in the hands of one 
teacher and composition in the hands of another. This idea, however, 
did not meet with very general acceptation. He also emphasized the 
desirability of using the Bible as a reference book, and of insisting upon 
exact memorizing of quotations. A second topic was “The Use of 
Periodicals in the Teaching of English.” It was agreed that the Literary 
Digest is probably the best magazine for beginners because of its tabula- 
tion of topics. Other magazines used in reference work were the /nde- 
pendent, Scientific American, Review of Reviews, Popular Mechanics, and 
Good Housekeeping. In Decatur, Illinois, the School Board allows 
$85.00 a year for magazines of this type. Mr. A. F. Trams, of Joliet, 
told how he uses magazines in connection with letter-writing. He 
chooses advertisements and employs the answers as examples of busi- 
ness English. Miss Florence U. Skeffington, of Charleston Normal 
School, outlined plans for local clubs for English teachers which are being 
organized under the direction of a committee of which she is chairman. 
A center is selected which is easily accessible to a number of other towns. 
At this point meetings are held two or three times a year to carry on the 
work which has been begun in the general meeting at Urbana. The 
topic for investigation during the year was “‘Equipment for Teaching 
English.” The results of an extensive questionnaire, part of which was 
printed in the English Journal in September, 1915, were presented by 
Mr. Willard Smith, formerly of Cicero Township High School and now 
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of the State Normal at Whitewater, Wisconsin. The new president of 
the Association is Professor John M. Clapp, of Lake Forest College. 


VIRGINIA 


The Virginia English Teachers Association on November 25 and 26, 
1915, had a live meeting in the historic hall of the Virginia House of 
Delegates in Richmond and made a little history on its own account with 
regard to the teaching of English in that state. The reports of a com- 
mittee which had been appointed to prepare a handbook on the teaching 
of English constituted the main feature of the meeting. These reports, 
one on high-school English, one on elementary English, and one on 
spelling, were heard with much interest and discussed in a helpful way. 
As most of the members are high-school teachers, Professor E. F. 
Shewmahe’s report on high-school English naturally aroused the liveliest 
discussion. 

Professor DeWitt C. Croissant, general field agent of the Simplified 
Spelling Board, addressed the association on the history of English 
spelling. Later the State Teachers Association adopted a resolution 
approving the effort to rationalize English spelling by undertaking to 
use the ‘Twelve Words”’ in its official publications and correspondence. 

Among the most important actions taken by the Virginia English 
Teachers Association were the adoption of resolutions recommending to 
the colleges of the state that they refuse credit for English work done 
in high schools where one teacher has more than one hundred pupils in 
English; and the inauguration of a movement in which the English 
Teachers Association is to co-operate with the Modern Language and 
the Classical associations of the state to eliminate much of the teaching 
of formal grammar in favor of the direct method of teaching the lan- 
guages. The teachers of foreign and ancient languages were found to 
be heartily in accord with the English teachers in this matter and good 
results will undoubtedly flow from co-operation with them. A joint 
committee from these three organizations drew up resolutions which were 
adopted and which recommended the teaching of only certain specified 
essentials of grammar incidentally, with much practice in oral and written 
composition in the grades, the teaching of English grammar in connec- 
tion with the grammars of other languages, and the early adoption of the 
uniform grammatical nomenclature in the teaching of all the languages. 

In view of these definite steps taken by the association and of the 
sense of a new spirit of power through co-operation which evinced itself 
in the meetings, the members of the society feel justified in thinking that 
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they have turned a new page in the history of the teaching of English 
in Virginia. 

James M. Grainger, of the State Normal School at Farmville, was 
re-elected president; Charles G. Maphis, professor of education in the 
University of Virginia, vice-president; and Elizabeth Kelly, of the high 
school at Norfolk, secretary-treasurer. 

James M. GRAINGER 


OKLAHOMA 


The Oklahoma Council of English Teachers met as the English sec- 
tion of the Oklahoma Educational Association at Oklahoma City, 
November 27, 1915. Over a hundred were present. The following pro- 
gram was given: ‘‘What to Look for in a Book,” by Dr. A. C. Scott, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman; ‘‘Needed Apparatus Other than 
Books,” by E. A. Rippey, University Preparatory School, Tonkawa; 
“The Present Tendencies in English Teaching in Oklahoma,” by F. C. 
Oakes, Central State Normal, Edmond; “Classics That Fail to Interest,” 
by Caroline Gurney, high school, Kingfisher; and a discussion on ‘‘ The 
Teaching of Poetry,’ led by Lora Linn Garrison, of Chickasha, and 
Freeman E. Miller, Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater. 

The Council adopted the report of the Joint Committee on Gram- 
matical Nomenclature, and agreed to follow it hereafter in Oklahoma. 

The officers elected were: President, F. C. Oakes, Edmond; Vice- 
Presidents, J. N. Clark, Talequah; Miss Georgie Sheldon, Oklahoma 
City; Secretary-Treasurer, Freeman E. Miller, Stillwater; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Miss Laurel True, Kiefer. 

F. C. OAKES 


CENTRAL ATLANTIC STATES 


The fourth annual meeting of the College Conference on English 
convened in Philadelphia as the guests of Drexel Institute at 10:00 A.M., 
November 27, 1915, with Chairman Edward E. Hale, Jr., presiding. 
The officers elected for this year are: Chairman, James W. Bright, 
Johns Hopkins University; Vice-Chairman, Frank H. Ristine, Hamilton 
College; Secretary-Treasurer, Edgar C. Morris, Syracuse University. 
The report of the treasurer showed a balance of $43.71 in the treasury. 
No other important business was transacted. 

The program was varied somewhat from that announced, and may 
be summarized as follows: Professor Franklin T. Baker, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, spoke on ‘“‘The Literary Background of 
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the College Student.’ A questionnaire, filled out by four or five 
hundred students of eastern colleges, including Freshmen, Sophomores, 
and Juniors, had furnished some interesting information. A large 
proportion of their independent, precollegiate reading had been in 
contemporary novels of second- and third-rate quality. The college- 
entrance requirements had familiarized them with a limited range of 
classics, but few of them had been inspired thereby to read through the 
works of any poet or novelist. Knowledge of the best current books was 
slight. In a few instances only were there indications of the “‘brows- 
ing habit’”’; most students seemed to have no inclination for literary 
exploration. 

It is probable that teachers of literature do not require enough read- 
ing in high school and college; that students are allowed to regard the 
reading of a book as a bigger task than it really is; that more reading 
would make reading an easier and more normal performance. To the 
wider range of choice now permitted in our reading-courses we might 
well add the demand that more books be chosen. 

Professor Stanley P. Chase, of Union College, spoke on “The 
Intellectual Content of Literature.’’ Although form, emotion, idea, are 
not separable elements, it is frequently desirable to isolate them in 
reflection. On first thought, “intellectual content” would seem to imply 
classification, induction and deduction; etc. Yet there are works, like 
The Gold-Bug, in which the interest is mainly in the operations of the 
mind and yet which do not answer to our notion of intellectual writing. 
This is because the reasoning employed leads to nothing outside the 
work itself. The true conception of “intellectual content” has been set 
forth by Newman: it implies a comparison of ideas one with another 
and a systematizing of them. A recent reawakening to the importance 
of this intellectual aspect of literature was evinced by the introduction 
into Freshman English of various books of “‘representative essays.” 
The writer believes thoroughly in the underlying principle; but it has 
led in some cases, he thinks, to a selection of subject-matter too remote 
from the field of literature. 

Professor Clarence G. Child, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
summarized the program of the Committee on Conserving the Purity 
of American Speech. This summary is omitted because all teachers 
interested in the matter should write -to Professor Calvin L. Lewis, 
Hamilton College, Clinton, New York, for a full report of the committee’s 
recommendations and plans. 

Epcar C. Morris, Secretary-Treasurer 
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PHILADELPHIA 


A recent meeting of the English Teachers’ Club of Philadelphia was 
devoted to a discussion of the training of teachers of English in the high 
schools. The presence of the Dean of the School of Education of the 
University of Pennsylvania, members of the University faculty in the 
department of English, and representatives of the department of super- 
intendence of the Philadelphia schools indicated the interest this ques- 
tion is arousing. 

The paper of the afternoon was presented by Miss Elizabeth Lodor, 
head of the department of English of the William Penn High School. 

Miss Lodor analyzed the demands of the work in English in a very 
suggestive way. She emphasized the need for the broadest possible 
preparation which the college can offer. In addition she pointed out the 
real necessity for travel, for the cultivation of an appreciative attitude 
toward art and music, in fact for the richest cultural background possible 
for the teacher of the most “‘liberal”’ of the arts. 

In addition to this general preparation, all of which tends to enrich 
personality—without which a teacher of English is most woefully 
unequipped—Miss Lodor urged the value of specific courses in compo- 
sition, in rhetoric, and in reading, to provide the prospective teacher with 
the tools of her trade. Miss Lodor also earnestly advocated practice 
teaching and an acquaintance with the theory of pedagogy. 

The discussion took the form of a hearty indorsement of Miss Lodor’s 
paper. The college authorities, the department of superintendence, and 
the administrative heads of the departments of English in the secondary 
schools agreed upon the necessity for broad yet specific training for 
teachers in the field which once recruited its members from those who 
thought that “anybody” could teach English. 


OtivE E. Hart, Secretary 
NEW ENGLAND 

The winter meeting of the New England Association was held Decem- 

ber 11, 1915, at the Boston Public Library. The topic for discussion 
was “‘The Library in the Secondary School,” and the principal speakers 
were Miss Mary E. Hall, of the Girls’ High School in Brooklyn, New 
York; Allan Abbott, of Teachers College, Columbia University; Miss 
Margaret Coult, of the Barringer High School, Newark, New Jersey; 
Mr. George Parker Winship, librarian of the Widener Library at Harvard 
University. The discussion brought forcibly to the attention of those 
present the fact that many schools in New England are far behind schools 
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in other parts of the country. Few have realized the necessity of the 
trained librarian; few have secured from their school committees the 
appropriation that adequate equipment of books and apparatus demands; 
not all have learned the art of co-operation with the public library; not 
all have interested themselves in creating an English department 
“morgue,” in the use of pictures, or in the possibilities of commercial 
exhibits. The emphasis laid upon all these points was sufficient to stir 
even the most lethargic. The net result of the meeting could not be 
otherwise than an increased desire to do better work in the English 
classroom, to take more interest in the world’s affairs, and to read more 
widely of the best of the world’s literature. 

A special exhibit planned to reveal concretely the possibilities of 
library work in the schools was prepared by Miss Alice M. Jordan, of 
the Boston Public Library, and Miss Mary E. Hall, of Brooklyn. The 
members of the association were conducted through the Widener Library 
and shown every courtesy by Mr. Lane and Mr. Winship, of that insti- 
tution. 

The New England Association is continuing its series of local con- 
ferences. On November 15, 1915, such a conference was held in the 
Bridgewater Normal School. Nearly two hundred parents and teachers 
listened to papers on the subject, “What Shall Our Children Read ?’’ 
Mrs. Wallace Boyden spoke on the topic from the point of view of the 
home; Miss Frances Warner, from the point of view of the school. The 
discussion which followed showed clearly that the motion-picture theater 
is the problem above all others that interests parents and teachers today, 
especially in its relation to reading and the formation of a reading habit 
among children between ten and fourteen years of age. 





USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

Pamphlets and bulletins dealing with the teaching of English 
increase in number and value month by month. Among those which 
have recently been published may be mentioned the following: Grammar, 
Composition, and Spelling, by William W. Dickson and Matilda M. 
Miller, of Eau Claire, Wisconsin. Report of the Committee on the Elimi- 
nation of Subject-M atier, being a committee appointed by the Iowa State 
Teachers Association: The report is to be obtained of the State Depart- 
ment of Education at Des Moines, Iowa. The section on English is 
based largely upon the course of study in grammar made out by W. W. 
Charters and Edith Miller and published as a bulletin by the University 
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of Missouri. Eighth Annual Report of the Inspector of High Schools for 
the State of North Dakota. This is interesting as showing the comparative 
sizes of classes in English and in other subjects. A Course of Study in 
English Expression and A Course of Study in English Literature, both for 
the first six grades of the public school: These are preliminary drafts 
published by the Board of Education of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. Each report was prepared by a committee of school superin- 
tendents. Oral English, being a bulletin prepared by Herbert E. 
Fowler, head of the department of English in the Lewiston, Idaho, State 
Normal School, and issued as a bulletin by that institution in February, 
1915: There is a useful appendix in which are presented common errors 
of speech. ‘Reports of Committees of the Association of High School 
Teachers of English in New York City,” Bulletin XVI, May, tors: 
This document has been reprinted to meet a considerable demand and 
may be obtained of Charles S. Hartwell, Eastern District High School, 
New York City, upon the payment of sixteen cents to cover postage. 
Among the topics presented are ‘Co-operation,’ ‘Reading Books 
Quickly and Effectively,” “Vocational Study through Composition,”’ 
“Literature in the High School,” ‘Formal Grammar,” and “Public 
Speaking and Dramatics.” Report of the Committee on the Vitalizing of 
English Composition, being a report of the California Association of 
Teachers of English: This is a very definite outline of suggestions as 
to the making of assignments and the correction of papers, together with 
statements as to the place of composition in the high-school curriculum 
and as to the relation between literature and composition. The pamphlet 
is issued by the association and may be obtained of Emma V. Schnei- 
der, Oakland High School, Oakland, California. The Wilson Bulletin for 
November, 1915: This number is edited by Willis H. Kerr, librarian of 
the State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas, and Mary E. Hall, librarian 
of the Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, New York, and contains school- 
library news, notes, and articles. Other similar numbers will follow from 
time to time. The bulletin is published by the H. W. Wilson Company, 
White Plains, New York. The English Leaflet, issued by the New Eng- 
land Association of Teachers of English and to be obtained of F. W. C. 
Hersey, Warren House, Cambridge, Massachusetts, upon the payment 
of ten cents a copy. Each number contains one or more excellent 
articles on the teaching of English. A similar publication known as the 
Bulletin of the Illinois Association of Teachers of English is published at 
Urbana, Illinois, and may be had free of charge by addressing Professor 
H. G. Paul, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. The California 
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Association of Teachers of English has also begun the publication of a 
similar series of leaflets. No. V, being the leaflet for January, 1916, 
contains an account of the November meeting of the association and 
papers upon “ Elementary-School Requirements in Composition,” “Self- 
Expression and Correct Expression,’’ and ‘‘A Successful Elective Course 
in High-School English.” 


THE ASSOCIATION OF MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHERS 
OF THE CENTRAL WEST AND SOUTH 

At a meeting of secondary-school and college teachers of German and 
Romance held in Cleveland on December 29 last it was decided to pro- 
ceed at once to the organization of a society of such teachers in the cen- 
tral western and southern territory. A provisional constitution was 
adopted and officers were chosen. These are: Professor A. G. Canfield, 
of the University of Michigan, President; Professor C. H. Handschin, 
of Miami University, Secretary-Treasurer; A. Coleman, University of 
Chicago, Josephine Doniat, Carl Schurz High School, Chicago, A. R. 
Hohlfeld, University of Wisconsin, Herbert L. Marshall, Central High 
School, St. Louis, Executive Council (with the President and Secretary- 
Treasurer). 

A committee was appointed to confer with delegates from eastern 
organizations as to a proposed journal for teachers of modern foreign 
languages. It was decided to hold the first regular meeting of the asso- 
ciation during the coming spring, probably in Chicago. 

All persons interested in this movement are invited to communicate 
with C. H. Handschin, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


THE “MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL” 


Representatives of modern-language teachers in New England, in 
the Middle States and Maryland, in New York state, and in the Central 
West and South met in Cleveland on December 30 last, and concluded 
to publish a journal devoted to the interests of teachers of modern foreign 
languages in secondary schools and colleges, primarily pedagogical in 
nature and national in scope and aims. It will be called the Modern 
Language Journal, will appear eight times a year, will contain from 32 
to 48 pages, and will bear the imprint New York and Chicago. 

Of the editorial staff chosen so far are: Professor Bagster-Collins, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Managing Editor; C. A. Busse, 
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Hunter College, New York, and A. Coleman, University of Chicago, 
Business Managers; Professors Deihl, of Wisconsin University High 
School, Nitze, of the University of Chicago, and Vos, of Indiana Univer- 
sity, Associate Editors. Other associate editors and the consulting 
editors are to be named. The first number will appear as soon as 
practicable, probably in the coming autumn. 





CO-OPERATION IN ENGLISH PRACTICE 


The Kansas State Agricultural College has adopted the following 
regulations: 

All instructors in the Division of Agriculture are hereby requested to 
forward to the Dean of this Division all examination or other written papers 
which are handed in by students in the Division of Agriculture and which 
show marked deficiency in spelling, punctuation, or sentence-structure. These 
papers will be sent to the head of the English Department. 

The writers of these papers shall appear in person at the Office of the Head 
of the English Department at a designated hour, arranged jointly by the Dean 
of this Division and the Head of the English Department, for such conference 
and instruction as may be necessary to remedy the above-mentioned deficiency. 

The English Department shall be requested to make recommendations to 
the Dean of this Division regarding students who continue to be especially 
deficient in these subjects, even to the extent of withdrawing credits in English. 

Notice of this action of the Faculty of the Division of Agriculture shall be 
given to each class by the instructor. 


A CORRECTION 


In the English Journal for October, 1915, there appeared a review of 
Simpler English Grammar, by Dean Patterson Wardlaw. This is one 
of the Bulletins of the University of South Carolina, not of North 
Carolina, as was stated in the review. 
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DIGEST OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


SCALES FOR GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 


With spelling well in hand, it was to be expected that the “ yardstick 
men,” as Mr. Courtis calls them, would turn their attention to grammar, 
This Professor Daniel Starch, of the University of Wisconsin, has done. 
He contributes to the Journal of Educational Psychology for December, 
1915, an article on “The Measurement of Achievement in English 
Grammar,” in which he presents scales for measuring (1) ability to 
use grammatical forms, (2) ability to punctuate, and (3) knowledge of the 
facts of grammar. 

The scales were derived from data gathered by submitting hundreds 
of sentences to be marked or punctuated, as the case might be, by a 
thousand students distributed through the four upper grades, the high 
school, and the first years of college. They consist essentially of groups 
of four sentences, each group being separated from those above and 
those below by approximately equal degrees of difficulty. Each group 
is called a step, and the pupil is credited with a step if he marks three 
of the four sentences correctly. 

The author states that the scales would be more accurate if each 
group contained several more sentences so as to eliminate the possibility 
of correct marking by accident. Copies may be obtained from the author. 





LATIN AND ENGLISH 


Professor Starch has also been looking into the question whether 
the study of Latin is a way of learning English. In the School Review 
for January he presents “Some Experimental Data on the Value of 
Studying Foreign Languages,”’ from which it appears that some of the 
claims often put forward as the raison d’étre for Latin have slight founda- 
tion. He finds little evidence that the pursuit of a foreign language 
makes superior students and none at all that it improves the student’s 
use of English, though it does strengthen his hold upon the facts of 
English grammar. Latin, he thinks, should be studied for its own sake. 


THE BACKGROUNDS OF CO-OPERATION 


In the same number of the Review will be found a very suggestive 
editorial note on “‘What Lies Back of Co-operation.” This is con- 
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ceived to be the attitude of authorship, the recognition of the fact that 
language is a medium for the communication of ideas and not a body of 
formal elements for analysis. Tracing this ideal from the reforms of 
Samuel Kirkham in 1823, the writer comes to the conclusion that lan- 
guage habits may be cultivated by the whole school but not primarily in 
classes devoted solely to composition. He admits, however, the neces- 
sity of such classes in order to provide the drills necessary to accuracy, 
and he would doubtless grant that speaking and writing in the composi- 
tion class itself may constitute actual communication of ideas. 


METHODS OF TESTING READING 

Several reading scales have been published, notably by Courtis, 
Thorndike, Starch, and Kelly. Reports as to their effectiveness, 
however, have not been made generally available. Teachers and super- 
visors will, therefore, be much interested in the articles on ‘‘ Methods 
of Testing Reading” which Mr. William S. Gray, of the University of 
Chicago, is writing for the Elementary School Journal. In the January 
number he describes at length the reading tests which he arranged for 
the school surveys in Cleveland and Grand Rapids. 

These tests were divided into “Preliminary” and “Uniform” and 
were intended to measure both rate of reading and ability to reproduce 
and interpret the thought of what was read and thus make possible 
various studies as to the relative progress of individuals, classes, and 
schools. The preliminary tests were arranged by each teacher for herself 
and consisted mainly in noting how many words each pupil read aloud 
and silently in one minute under regular classroom conditions, the 
teacher employing her customary methods of determining whether each 
pupil understood what he read. 

The uniform tests brought into play certain selections of prose 
unfamiliar to the pupils. Each child read for one minute, marked the 
last word read, and then attempted to write out what he had read. By 
giving one selection to the children of the second, third, and fourth 
grades, another to those of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, and a third 
to those of the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, the measurement of 
progress through the school was made possible. 

Mr. Gray makes numerous suggestions concerning the comparative 
studies which may be based upon the data obtained from such reading 
tests as he described, and promises a second article, which will describe 
more accurately “‘Standardized Tests”’ to be used for checking group 
tests and for a close study of individuals. 






























































BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


The Life of Sir Philip Sidney. By Macotm WILLIAM WALLACE. Cambridge: 
The University Press; New York: Putnam, 1go1s5. Pp. 428. 10s. 6d. net. 
A new life from the original sources. 

Spindrift. Edited by GrorrrEY CALLENDER. Cambridge: The University 
Press; New York: Putnam, 1915. Pp. 417. $0.90. 
“Salt from the ocean of English prose.”’ A volume of selections from writings 

about sailors and the sea. 


Modern Essays. Selected and edited by JoHN MILTON BERDAN, JOHN RICHIE 
ScHuLtz, and HrewetreE ELWELL Joyce. New York: Macmillan. 
Pp. 448. $1.25. 

Thirty-three prose pieces by recent writers, each selection being prefaced with 
rhetorical comment. No distinction is made between the essay proper and formal 
exposition, but the proportion of personal essays is relatively large. 

Selections from Carlyle. Edited with Introduction and Notes by SAMUEL B. 
HEMINGWAY and CHARLES SEyMouR. New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1915. Pp. 260. 

The more significant portions of Sartor Resartus, with selections from The French 
Revolution and from Past and Present. 


Socrates: Master of Life. By WttttAM ELLERY LEONARD. Chicago: Open 
Court Publishing Co., 1915. Pp. 118. 

A fresh and sympathetic interpretation, with a list of books for further reading. 
Contemporary French Dramatists. By Barrett H. C Lark. Cincinnati, 

Ohio: Stewart & Kidd Co., 1915. Pp. 225. $1.50. 

Studies on the ThéAtre Libre, Curel, Brieux, Porto-Riche, Hervieu, Lavedan, 
Donnay, Rostand, Lemaitre, Capus, Bataille, Bernstein, and Flers and Caillavet. 

The Technique of Play Writing. By CHARLTON ANDREWS. Introduction by 
J. Berc EsenweErn. Springfield, Mass.: Home Correspondence School, 
1915. Pp. 269. $1.50 net. 

An important addition to the “Writer’s Library”’ made familiar by Mr. Esen- 
wein’s Writing the Short Story. College students will find it interesting in connection 
with the study of contemporary plays and acting. 

Typical Newspaper Stories. Selected and edited by H. F. Harrincton. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1915. $1.60. 

A companion to Essentials in Journalism by Harrington and Frankenberg. 
Much of the material would be useful in ordinary college classes. 
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Fundamentals in Methods. By JosEpH KENNEDY. New York: Macmillan, 
1915. Pp. 326. $1.25. 
For rural and urban elementary schools. Definiteness of aim and the application 
of psychology to teaching are helpfully emphasized. 


The Portland Survey. By E. P. CUBBERLEY, assisted by F. B. DReEssLar, 
E. C. Exuiott, J. B. Francis, F. E. SPAULDING, and L. M. TERMAN. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1915. Pp. 445. $1.50. 

One of the most important of the recent “surveys” made generally accessible. 

A good stimulus to heart-searching by any teacher or supervisor. 


How to Teach the Fundamental Subjects. By CALVIN N. KENDALL and GEORGE 
A. Mrrick. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915. Pp. 329. $1.25. 
The “fundamental subjects’ are English, mathematics, geography, history, 

civics, and hygiene. The chapter on English is illustrated with the actual work of 

pupils and supplied with a good bibliography. 


What Is It to Be Educated? By C. HANForpD HENDERSON. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1914. Pp. 462. $1.50. 
By the author of Education and the Larger Life. A philosophy of education based 
upon the conception that the chief factors are economics and religion, which must 
be brought into harmony. 


Principles of Elementary Education and Their Application. By FRANK P. 
BACHMAN. New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1915. Pp. 305. 

Mainly a stimulating exposition of the underlying social and psychical principles 
of education, with little of the usual details of procedure. 

High School and Class Management. By Horace A. HOLuister. With 
Introduction by Lotus D. CorrmMan. New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1915. Pp. 314. 

A clear and sensible book by a veteran high-school inspector. The chapter on 

English is thoroughly modern. 

Teaching Literature in the Grammar Grades and High School. By EMMA MILLER 
BoLentus. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915. $1.25. 

A highly suggestive and concrete presentation of various literary types. The 
effort throughout is to touch vital, human interests. 

The Art of the Story-Teller. By Marte L. SHEpLock. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1915. Pp. 287. $1.50 net. 

The theory and examples by a famous English woman who is credited with giving 
the initial impetus to story-telling in America. 

What Shall We Read to the Children? By CLARA W. Hunt. Boston: Hough- 

ton Mifflin Co., 1915. Pp. 156. $1.00 net. 

Not a list but a series of chats about books of different types. 
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A Syllabus and Bibliography of Child Study with Special Reference to Applied 
Child Psychology. By CHARLES W. WADDLE and WILLIAM T. Root, Jr. 
Bulletin of the Los Angeles State Normal School for August, 1915. 
Pp. 98. $0.50. 

Very useful outlines and bibiiography, including outlines on language and mental 
activities. 

A Brief Guide to the Literature of Shakespeare. By H.H.B. Meyer. Chicago: 
American Library Association Publishing Board, 1915. Pp. 61. $0.50. 
Called forth by the newly awakened interest in Shakespeare. In addition to lists 

of books on the study of the playwright and his plays, there are lists of books on cos- 

tumes and pageantry. 

Siegfried. Translated and adapted from the Middle High German by JouNn 
HARRINGTON Cox. Illustrations by FREDERICK W. RaymMonpD. Chicago: 
Row, Peterson & Co., 1915. Pp. 193. 

An attempt to bring one of the great tales of chivalry to the children of the 
present. Fifth-grade children will enjoy the book. 

Schuld and Other Stories. By Itse Lesk1ien. Edited, with Notes, Vocabulary, 
Exercises, and Appendix, by Bayarp Quincy Morcan. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1915. Pp. 154. $0.40. 

Modern German stories for elementary classes. 


Stories of Thrift for Young Americans. By Myron T. PRITCHARD and GRACE A. 

TURKINGTON. New York: Scribner, 1915. Pp. 222. 

A useful addition to the “home reading” list for elementary schools. 

Ethical Readings from the Bible. By Harriet L. KEELER and Laura H. W1Lb. 

New York: Scribner, 1915. Pp. 79. 

An excellent selection of “‘best passages.” 

The Alhambra. By WASHINGTON IRVING. Edited by Epwarp K. ROBINSON. 

Illustrated by NorMAN Irvinc Brack. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1915. 

Pp. 370. 

From Irving’s revised text, with the omission of certain less important chapters. 
Typography and illustrations are admirable. 

Famous Old Tales. Selected and arranged by HENry CasBot Lopce. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co. Pp. 133. 

The editor was solicitous chiefly to adhere to the oldest texts of the twelve tales 
included. Numerous pictures distinctly in keeping will themselves provide many a 
thrill. 

The Wonders of the Jungle. By Prince SARATH GHOosH. New York: D. C. 

Heath & Co., 1915. Pp. 190. 

The characteristics of various wild animals set forth in narrative and intended for 
reading by children of ten or eleven years of age. 



























THE SUMMER QUARTER AMERICAN POEMS 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO Selected and Edited with Illustrative ond 


Affords opportunity for instruction on the same basis Esplenstory Notes end 6 Bibliography 





as during the other quarters of the academic year. BY 

The undergraduate colleges, the graduate schools, and 

the professional schools provide courses in Arts, WALTER C. BRONSON, LITT.D. 
Literature, Sci: . oo ce and Adminis- a . P 

tration, Law, Medicine, Education, and Professor of English Literature 
Divinity. Instruction is wr by regular members Brown University 

of the University staff which is augmented in the sum- 


mer by appointment of professors and instructors 


from other institutions. HE book offers a most carefully 
Samer Questes, 1926 chosen and well-balanced pres- 

1st Term June 19--July 26 entation of the poetic works 

2d Term July 27-Sept. 1 of Americans, covering the entire 

Detailed announcement will be sent upon application period of our history. For the teacher 
to the as well as the student the value of 


Dean of the Faculties 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Chicago, Illinois 


the work is greatly enhanced by the 
comprehensive Notes, Bibliography, 
and Index. The book enjoys the 











wide popularity of Mr. Bronson’s 








earlier collection, English Poems, 










which has been adopted by all lead- 


The Elementary Course in ing Am ican colleges. 
English By James Fleming Hosic xviii + 6; = eth $1 5, postage extra 


“The Elementary Course in English” is a practical 


guide for teachers, supervisors, and parents. ? 
152 pages, 16mo, cloth; 75 cents, postage extra (weight 14 02.) THE Ui *RSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
IICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 








































STORIES FOR CHILDREN 


E importance of good literature for children can hardly be overstated. There is an 
u 
N 





nlimited demand from teachers and parents for really good material of this kind. 
{uch is put forth that has no claim other than that its sale will benefit the publisher. 
Those who control the reading of the young should see that the best, most helpful, most 
interesting stories are provided. The expense need not be great. The quality of the 
stories must be approved by the judgment of the best judges. 
@ We have just brought out, at only 14 cents a copy, ten books containing TEN OF THE BEST 
OF THE WORLD’S FAMOUS STORIES. Each is a “Classic,” approved by the judgment of 
generations of critical readers. 
@ They were edited by the late MR. WILLIAM T. STEAD, Editor of the English Review of Reviews. 


@ Each volume is fully illustrated with charming line drawings, a picture for almost every page. 
The illustrations speak to the child. They tell the story pictorially that is related in the text. 
The drawings allure the child to draw. They are simple and easy to imitate. The titles of the 
volumes are as follows: 
Aladdin and His Lamp Travels of Baron Munchausen King Arthur and His Knights 
Pilgrim’s Progress Gulliver’s Travels in Lilliput Little Snow-White and other 
Stories from Chaucer Aesop’s Fables Grimm’s Fairy Tales 
The Lady of the Lake Hawthorne’s Wonder Tales 
Altractively bound in decorated covers, 14 cents each. Postage paid. For supplementary reading in 
the grades and for home use these stories cannot be surpassed. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, Publishers 
120 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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